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This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, 
usually the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal 
and local agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leader- 
ship for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with 
Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to 
all, regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1968-74. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1975. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1975. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, and the South Carolina Land 
Resources Conservation Commission. It is part of the technical assistance 
furnished to the Anderson Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Experimental plots follow contour lines on Cecil sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, at Simpson Station, a part of the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Anderson County contains much information useful in 
any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions of soil 
behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or hazards to 
land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome these 
limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on the environ- 
ment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper per- 
formance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, 
wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil sur- 
vey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties ean occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or un- 
derground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- 
eation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and 
productive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


ғ A 


State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL SURVEY OF ANDERSON COUNTY,SOUTH CAROLINA 


By Edward C. Herren, Soil Conservation Service 


Soils surveyed by H. S. Byrd, R. W. Craft, and E. C. Herren, 
Soil Conservation Service, and by W. J. Camp and W. H. Fleming, South Carolina 
Land Resources Conservation Commission 


United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the South Carolina Land Resources 
Conservation Commission 


ANDERSON COUNTY is in the northwestern part of 
South Carolina (see facing page) Anderson, the county 
seat, has a population of 30,000. The total population of 
the county is 110,000. The total land area is 473,000 acres, 
or about 739 square miles. 

The county is on the Piedmont Plateau. The elevation 
ranges from 450 feet on the Savannah River at Anderson 
and the Abbeville County line to 1,014 feet west of Pow- 
dersville near Fairview Church. Most of the acreage is 
gently sloping, but areas near streams and drainageways 
are dominantly moderately steep to steep. The flood 
plains along the rivers and small streams are nearly level 
and are subject to frequent flooding. 

The county was established in 1826. It was named in 
honor of a popular Revolutionary soldier, Colonel Robert 
Anderson (3). 


Natural resources 


Soil is the most important resource in the county. The 
livestock that graze the grass and the crops produced on 
farms are marketable products derived from the soil. 

The county has an abundant supply of water for 
domestic use and for livestock. Water flows in almost 
every drainageway. The 23,633 acres of water in Lake 
Hartwell alone is an adequate supply for future needs. 

About 200,000 acres in the eounty is woodland. 


Farming 


The first settlers in Anderson County grew mostly cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, corn, and sweet potatoes and some 
rice. Sheep were the chief livestock. Tobacco and cotton 
were the cash crops. 

With the coming of the cotton gin, more and more 
forest was cleared and the land planted to cotton. The 
soils were not protected from water erosion, and soil ero- 
sion became a severe problem. In 1935 the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service established the Little Beaverdam Creek 
Demonstration Project Area, which included about 35,000 


acres east of Anderson. Complete conservation farming 
plans were worked out for cooperating farmers in the 
project area, and some special erosion measures were in- 
stalled. Realizing the need for future concrete action on 
such land erosion problems, the farmers and land owners 
of Anderson, Pickens, and Oconee Counties organized the 
Upper Savannah Soil Conservation District, one of the 
first districts organized under the South Carolina Soil 
Conservation District Law of 1937 (8). The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service now offers technical assistance in each coun- 
ty. 

Practically all of the county is in farms. On most of the 
acreage the plow layer is loamy, and a large acreage is 
suitable for cotton, corn, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
pasture, and other crops. The soils most used for cul- 
tivated crops are Appling, Cecil, Durham, Hiwassee, and 
Madison. These soils are well drained, but the more slop- 
ing areas are susceptible to erosion. Many areas are pro- 
tected by grassed waterways. Pasture or woodland is a 
good use in many of the steeper areas. About 44 percent 
of the county is used for cropland and pasture; 45 percent 
for woodland; and 11 percent for urban and other uses. 

Most of the farm income is from the sale of livestock 
and livestock products. Anderson County is first in the 
State іп the production of beef cattle and wheat. The 
total farm income was about 13 million dollars in 1974. 


Climate 


By BEN Davis, meteorologist, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, United States Department of Commerce, Asheville, N.C. 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area, as recorded at Anderson, South Carolina, 
for the period 1951 to 1974. Table 2 shows probable dates 
of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. 
Table 3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 44 degrees F, and 
the average daily minimum temperature is 34 degrees. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred at Ап- 
derson on January 1, 1966, is 0 degrees. In summer the 
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average temperature is 78 degrees, and the average daily 
maximum temperature is 89 degrees. The highest 
recorded temperature, which occurred on July 29, 1952, is 
108 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units." During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). The 
normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule single or 
successive plantings of a crop between the last freeze in 
spring and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 23 inches, or 50 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
19 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of 
record was 6.94 inches at Anderson on July 18, 1964. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 45 days each year, and 
most occur in summer. 

Average seasonal snowfall is 3 inches. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 6 inches. On the average, 1 day has at least 1 inch of 
snow on the ground, but the number of such days varies 
greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 80 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 60 in summer and 50 in winter. The prevailing 
wind is from the northeast. Average windspeed is 
highest, 8 miles per hour, in March. 

Climatie data in this section were specially prepared for 
the Soil Conservation Service by the National Climatic 
Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 


individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few have 
little or no soil material at all. Map units are discussed in 
the sections "General soil map for broad land use 
planning" and “Soil maps for detailed planning." 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
available to different groups of users, among them far- 
mers, managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, 
planners, developers and builders, homebuyers, and those 
seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
Shows, in color, map units, or associations, that have a 
distinet pattern of soils and of relief and drainage. Each 
map unit is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit ean occur in other units but in a different pat- 
tern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for 
general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most 
part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land 
uses can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specifie site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
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kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other charac- 
teristies that affect their management. 


Soils on flood plains: loamy throughout 


Only one association in Anderson County occurs on 
flood plains. The soils of this association formed in loamy 
alluvial sediments. Deposits of soil materials are continu- 
ously laid down by streams during floods. Recent 
deposits, generally of medium texture, contain thin strata 
of sandy, loamy, and clayey material. In places the water 
table is near the surface 6 months or more in most years. 


1. Cartecay-Toccoa-Chewacla association 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained and well drained 
soils 


This association is on flood plains along major streams 
and most minor streams throughout the county. It is 
flooded frequently for short durations. The soils formed 
in mostly loamy alluvial sediments eroded from upland 
soils. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the coun- 
ty. It is about 47 percent Cartecay and similar soils, 38 
percent Toccoa and similar soils, and 15 percent Chewacla 
and similar soils. 

Cartecay soils oecur in intermediate positions on the 
flood plain. They have a reddish brown fine sandy loam 
surface layer over yellowish red, reddish brown, brown, 
and gray sandy loam mottled with shades of gray, yellow, 
and brown. 

Тоссоа soils occur at the upper reaches of streams. 
They have a dark brown or reddish brown loamy sand or 
sandy loam surface layer over stratified brown, yellowish 
red, or yellowish brown sandy loam. 

Chewacla soils occur in most positions on the flood 
plain. They have a brown loam or silt loam surface layer 
over a subsoil of brown, reddish brown, and yellowish 
brown silty clay loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam mot- 
tled with shades of gray and brown. The underlying 
material is gray, stratified sandy loam and loamy sand. 

This association is suited to pasture and wetland hard- 
woods. Most of the acreage is pasture or woodland. Wood 
products are pulpwood and lumber. The association pro- 
vides suitable habitat for woodland and wetland wildlife. 
Because of frequent flooding, limitations are severe for 
dwellings with onsite sewage disposal, industrial sites, 
and recreational facilities. 


Soils of the upland: loamy surface layers and 
mostly clayey subsoils 


The soils of three associations in Anderson County 
formed in materials weathered from the underlying 
bedrock of granite, schist, or gneiss. They are dominantly 
well drained. 


2. Madison-Pacolet association 


Strongly sloping to steep, dominantly moderately deep, 
well drained soils 


This association occurs as strongly sloping, moderately 
steep, and steep slopes adjacent to bottom land along the 
Saluda, Savannah, and Rocky Rivers and their tributaries. 
It is also near the breaks of Broad Mouth, Barkers, and 
Wilson Creeks and their tributaries. The soils formed in 
material weathered from granite or gneiss. 

This association makes up about 17 percent of the coun- 
ty. It is about 43 percent Madison soils, 33 percent 
Pacolet soils, and 24 percent minor soils. 

Madison soils are moderately deep to deep and have a 
reddish brown surface layer. The subsoil is red clay in the 
upper part and red clay loam in the lower part. It con- 
tains common to many flakes of mica. 

Pacolet soils are moderately deep and have a yellowish 
brown sandy loam surface layer. The subsoil is red clay in 
the upper part and red clay loam in the lower part. 

Minor in this association are Cecil, Chewacla, Gwinnett, 
Hiwassee, Cartecay, and Toecoa soils. Cecil, Gwinnett, and 
Hiwassee soils are deep to moderately deep and are well 
drained. The gently sloping to sloping Cecil and Hiwassee 
soils are on ridges. The steeper Gwinnett soils are ad- 
jacent to streams. Chewacla, Cartecay, and Toccoa soils 
occupy long drainageways adjacent to the uplands. They 
are somewhat poorly drained to well drained. 

About 90 percent of this association is forest. The rest 
is pasture or idle or in nonfarm use. The association is 
suited to woodland and provides suitable habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Because of the steep slopes, limitations 
are severe for dwellings with onsite sewage disposal, in- 
dustrial sites, and recreational facilities. Most farms ex- 
tend into other associations. 


3. Cecil-Hiwassee-Madison association 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping, moderately deep to 
deep, well drained soils 


This association occurs throughout the county as broad, 
gently sloping ridges and medium, sloping ridges. It is 
dissected by a few long, shallow, well developed 
drainageways. 

This association makes up about 73 percent of the coun- 
ty. It is about 66 percent Cecil soils, 13 percent Hiwassee 
soils, 12 percent Madison soils, and 8 percent minor soils. 

Cecil soils are deep, well drained, and gently sloping to 
strongly sloping. The gently sloping soils are on broad 
ridges. The strongly sloping soils are adjacent to 
drainageways. The surface layer is typically brown sandy 
loam. In eroded areas it is red or yellowish red clay loam 
or sandy clay loam. The subsoil is red clay. In places it is 
mottled with strong brown and yellowish brown. 

Hiwassee soils also are deep, well drained, and gently 
sloping to strongly sloping. They are adjacent to 
drainageways. The surface layer is typically dark reddish 
brown sandy loam. In eroded areas it is dark red or dark 
reddish brown clay loam. The subsoil is dark red clay. 
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Madison soils are moderately deep to deep, well 
drained, and gently sloping to strongly sloping. The 
gently sloping soils are on broad ridges. The strongly 
sloping soils are adjacent to drainageways. The surface 
layer is typically reddish brown sandy loam. In eroded 
areas it is red clay loam or sandy clay loam. The subsoil is 
red clay to clay loam containing common to many flakes 
of mica. 

Minor in this association are Appling, Cartecay, 
Chewacla, Cataula, Durham, Gwinnett, Pacolet, and Toc- 
coa soils. The gently sloping and sloping, well drained Ap- 
pling, Cataula, and Durham soils are on ridges. The nearly 
level, somewhat poorly drained and well drained Car- 
tecay, Chewacla, and Toccoa soils are on narrow flood 
plains. The strongly sloping to steep, well drained Gwin- 
nett and Pacolet soils are adjacent to drainageways. 

This association is suited to cultivated crops and is well 
suited to pasture and woodland. It is suited as habitat for 
openland wildlife, suited to well suited as habitat for 
woodland wildlife, and poorly suited as habitat for wet- 
land wildlife. 

Most of the acreage is pastured, cultivated, or forested. 
The rest provides homesites or is used for nonfarm pur- 
poses. On most of the association, limitations are 
moderate for dwellings with onsite sewage disposal, in- 
dustrial sites, and recreational facilities. 


4. Cecil-Appling-Durham association 
Gently sloping to sloping, deep, well drained soils 


This association occurs as broad, gently sloping ridges 
and medium, sloping ridges. It is dissected by a few long, 
shallow drainageways in the northwestern and southeast- 
ern parts of the county. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the coun- 
ty. It is about 47 percent Cecil soils, 29 percent Appling 
soils, 5 percent Durham soils, and 19 percent minor soils. 

Cecil soils are well drained and gently sloping to slop- 
ing. The gently sloping soils are on broad ridges. The 
sloping soils are adjacent to drainageways. The surface 
layer is typically brown sandy loam. In eroded areas it is 
red or yellowish red clay loam or sandy clay loam. The 
subsoil is red clay. In places it is mottled with strong 
brown and yellowish brown. 

Appling soils are well drained and gently sloping. They 
are on broad ridges and short breaks adjacent to shallow 
drainageways. The surface layer is brown sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is strong brown or reddish 
yellow clay. The lower part is yellowish red clay mottled 
with brown and red. 

Durham soils are well drained and gently sloping. They 
occupy the higher parts of the broad ridges. The surface 
layer is brown sandy loam. The upper part of the subsoil 
is yellowish brown sandy clay loam. The lower part is yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam mottled with strong brown 
and yellowish red. 

Minor in this association are Cartecay, Chewacla, 
Cataula, Hiwassee, and Toccoa soils. The nearly level, 


somewhat poorly drained and well drained Cartecay, 
Chewacla, and Toccoa soils are on flood plains. Cataula 
soils are moderately deep over a fragipan. Hiwassee soils 
are deep and well drained. 

This association is suited to cultivated crops, is well 
suited to pasture and woodland, and provides suitable 
habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. 

Most of the acreage is pastured, cultivated, or forested. 
The rest provides homesites or is used for other nonfarm 
purposes. On most of the association, limitations are 
moderate for dwellings with onsite sewage disposal, in- 
dustrial sites, and recreational facilities. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
eaeh map unit, or soil is given in the section "Use and 
management of the soils." 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. 

Soils of one series ean differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, is one of several phases within the Cecil series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
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eludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Cartecay-Chewacla eomplex is an example. 

Most map units include small, seattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
map unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly contrast- 
ing soils that are included are identified by a special sym- 
bol on the soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in table 4, and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many soil 
uses is given for each kind of soil in other tables in this 
survey. (See "Summary of tables." Many of the terms 
used in describing soils are defined in the Glossary. 

ApB —Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad 
ridgetops of the Piedmont Upland. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Individual areas are 4 to about 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish brown 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown and yellowish red clay. The lower 
part is mottled yellowish red, yellowish brown, and red 
clay loam to a depth of about 52 inches. Below this to a 
depth of 6 feet or more is soft weathered granite, gneiss, 
or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some soils, in 
small concave areas and along narrow drainageways, that 
are somewhat poorly drained. Also included are a few 
small areas where slopes are greater than 6 percent and a 
few small intermingled areas of Cecil Durham, and 
Madison soils. The included soils make up about 5 to 15 
percent of this map unit, but separate areas generally are 
less than 1 acre. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid in all 
horizons, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and ean be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has high potential for hay, pasture, row erops, 
and small grains (fig. 1). Good tilth is easily maintained by 
returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, 
contour farming, stripcropping, terraces, grassed water- 
ways, and cover crops, including grasses and legumes, 
help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are no significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has high potential for most urban uses. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 


ean be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit Пе-6; 
woodland group 3o. 

ApC—Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, sloping soil is on ridgetops and 
along slopes adjacent to and at heads of shallow 
drainageways. Slopes generally are smooth and convex. 
Individual areas are 4 to about 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish brown 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown and yellowish red clay. The lower 
part is mottled yellowish red, yellowish brown, and red 
clay loam to a depth of about 52 inches. Below this to a 
depth of 6 feet or more is soft weathered granite, gneiss, 
or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some soils, in 
small concave areas and along narrow drainageways, that 
are somewhat poorly drained. Also included are a few 
small areas where slopes are less than 6 percent or 
greater than 10 percent and a few small intermingled 
areas of Cecil and Madison soils. The included soils make 
up about 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but separate 
areas generally are less than 1 acre. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid in all 
horizons, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains. Its potential is limited because of the slope. It has 
high potential for hay and pasture. Good tilth is easily 
maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion 
is a severe hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum 
tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and cover crops, including grasses and 
legumes, help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are по significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
сап be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit IIIe-5; 
woodland group 30. 

Ca—Cartecay-Chewacla complex. This complex con- 
sists of areas of nearly level Cartecay and Chewacla soils 
that are so intermingled that they could not be separated 
at the scale selected for mapping. It occurs as areas of 10 
to about 150 acres, about 100 to 400 feet wide, on first 
bottoms along the larger streams. Individual areas of 
each soil are 1/8 acre to about 10 acres. 

Cartecay fine sandy loam makes up about 40 to 60 per- 
cent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
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upper part of the underlying material is yellowish red or 
reddish brown sandy loam with gray mottles. The lower 
part to a depth of about 47 inches is thin strata of gray 
sand, loamy sand, and silt loam. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and medium in or- 
ganie matter content. It is slightly acid to strongly acid 
throughout, except in а surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available water 
capacity is medium. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by plant 
roots. 

Chewacla loam makes up about 25 to 35 percent of each 
mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brown and dark brown clay loam and sandy clay loam 
with strong brown, grayish brown, pale brown, and gray 
mottles. The lower part to a depth of about 45 inches is 
gray silty clay loam and sandy clay loam with strong 
brown and grayish brown mottles. The underlying materi- 
al to a depth of about 70 inches is gray loamy sand with 
dark gray mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. It is slightly acid to strongly acid in all 
horizons, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is high. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
within a moderate range of moisture conditions. The root 
zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This complex has high potential for row crops, small 
grains, hay, pasture, and vegetables. Its potential is 
limited because of wetness and flooding (fig. 2). Good tilth 
is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. 

This complex has very low potential for urban uses. 
Wetness and flooding are severe limitations that are very 
difficult to overcome. 

This complex has very high potential for loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, yellow-poplar, cottonwood, green ash, and 
southern red oak. The use of equipment is restricted for 
short periods during wet seasons. 

This complex has high potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat and moderate potential for recreation use. Capa- 
bility unit IIIw-7; woodland groups 2w and 1w. 

CbB—Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad ridgetops, ad- 
jacent to shallow drainageways, and at heads of 
drainageways. Slopes are smooth and generally convex. 
Individual areas are 4 to about 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red 
clay with mottles of strong brown and reddish yellow. 
The middle part is a fragipan about 15 inches thick with 
thin alternating layers of red clay loam and brownish yel- 
low and strong brown clay. The lower part is red clay 
loam with yellowish red, strong brown, and reddish yel- 
low mottles. It extends to a depth of about 56 inches. 
Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is yellowish red 
and red weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are greater than 6 percent. In a few small 
areas the surface layer is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 
These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included are a 
few small intermingled areas of Cecil soils. The included 
soils make up 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but 
separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
low. The soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. The root zone is 
moderately shallow. It is restricted by the brittle 
fragipan. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains. Its potential is limited because of the restricted 
root penetration in the fragipan. It has high potential for 
hay and pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained by 
returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a severe 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, 
terraces, contour farming, stripcropping, grassed water- 
ways, and cover crops, including grasses and legumes, 
help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, yellow- 
poplar, and southern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The brittle pan and low strength are limitations but can 
be overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
soil регез slowly, primarily because of the brittle layer. 
Slow percolation is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields and is very difficult to overcome. Capabili- 
ty unit IIIe-7; woodland group 3o. 

CbC—Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
This well drained, sloping soil is on narrow ridges, ad- 
jacent to drainageways, and at heads of drainageways. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 4 to 
about 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red 
clay with mottles of strong brown and reddish yellow. 
The middle part is a fragipan about 15 inches thick with 
thin alternating layers of red clay loam and brownish yel- 
low and strong brown clay. The lower part is red clay 
loam with yellowish red, strong brown, and reddish yel- 
low mottles. It extends to a depth of about 56 inches. 
Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is yellowish red 
and red weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are less than 6 percent and a few where 
slopes are greater than 10 percent. In a few small areas 
the surface layer is sandy clay loam or clay loam. These 
areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included are a few 
small intermingled areas of Cecil soils. The included soils 
make up 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but separate 
areas are generally less than 3 acres. 
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This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in а surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
low. The soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. The root zone is 
moderately shallow. It is restricted by the brittle 
fragipan. 

This soil has medium potential for row erops and small 
grains. Its potential is limited because of the slope and 
the restricted root penetration in the fragipan. It has 
medium potential for hay and pasture. Good tilth is easily 
maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion 
is а very severe hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farming, stripcropping, 
grassed waterways, and cover crops, including grasses 
and legumes, help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, yellow- 
poplar, and southern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The brittle pan and low strength are limitations but can 
be overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
soil peres slowly, primarily because of the brittle layer. 
Slow percolation is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields and is very difficult to overcome. Capabili- 
ty unit [Ve-4; woodland group 80. 

CcC2—Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This well drained, sloping soil is on narrow 
ridges, adjacent to drainageways, and at heads of 
drainageways. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas are 4 to about 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is red clay loam about 3 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay 
with mottles of strong brown and reddish yellow. The 
middle part is a fragipan about 15 inches thick with thin 
alternating layers of red clay loam and brownish yellow 
and strong brown clay. The lower part is red clay loam 
with yellowish red, strong brown, and reddish yellow mot- 
tles. It extends to a depth of about 56 inches. Below this 
to a depth of 5 feet or more is yellowish red and red 
weathered granite, gneiss, and schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are less than 6 percent and a few where 
slopes are greater than 10 percent. In a few small areas 
the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay loam and in 
some areas shallow gullies have formed. These areas are 
1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil soils. The included soils make 
up 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but separate areas 
are generally less than 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
low. The soil has poor tilth and ean be worked within only 
а narrow range of moisture content. The root zone is 
moderately shallow because of the eroded surface layer 
and the brittle fragipan. 


This soil has very low potential for row crops and small 
grains. Its potential is limited because of the eroded sur- 
face layer and the restricted root penetration in the 
fragipan. It has medium potential for hay and pasture. 

This soil has low potential for loblolly pine. The eroded 
surface layer is a moderate limitation in managing the 
tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The brittle pan and low strength are limitations but can 
be overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
soil peres slowly, primarily because of the brittle layer. 
Slow percolation is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields and is very difficult to overcome. Capabili- 
ty unit VIe-1; woodland group 5c. 

CdB —Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad ridges 
adjacent to drainageways. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Individual areas are 4 to about 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay. 
The lower part is red clay loam with reddish yellow mot- 
tles to a depth of about 53 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered granite, gneiss, or schist 
rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are greater than 6 percent. In a few small 
areas the surface layer is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 
These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included are a 
few small intermingled areas of Appling, Cataula, Hiwas- 
see, and Madison soils. The included soils make up 10 to 
20 percent of this map unit, but separate areas generally 
are less than 8 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has high potential for row crops and small 
grains (fig. 3). It has high potential for hay and pasture. 
Good tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue 
to the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farm- 
ing, striperopping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, 
including grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and 
control erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, yellow- 
poplar, and northern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in woodland use and management. 

This soil has high potential for most urban uses. The 
low strength is a limitation but can easily be overcome by 
good design and careful installation. The clayey subsoil 
has moderate permeability, which is a moderate limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields but can be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area or modifying 
the filter field. Capability unit IIe-6; woodland group 3o. 
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CdC— Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, sloping soil is on narrow ridges and 
adjacent to drainageways. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Individual areas are 4 to about 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay. 
The lower part is red elay loam with reddish yellow mot- 
tles to a depth of about 53 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered granite, gneiss, and schist 
rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are less than 6 percent and a few small 
areas where slopes are greater than 10 percent. In a few 
small areas the surface layer is sandy clay loam or clay 
loam. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included 
are a few small intermingled areas of Appling, Cataula, 
Hiwassee, and Madison soils. The included soils make up 
10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but separate areas 
generally are less than 3 aeres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and ean be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains. It has high potential for hay and pasture. Good 
tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the 
soil, Erosion is a severe hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farming, strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, including 
grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, yellow- 
poplar, and northern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations, but can be 
easily overcome by good design and careful installation. 
The clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit Ше-5; 
woodland group 80. 

CdD—Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, strongly sloping soil is adjacent to and 
at the heads of medium and larger drainageways. Slopes 
are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 4 to about 30 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay. 
The lower part is red clay loam with reddish yellow mot- 
tles to a depth of 53 inches. Below this to a depth of 5 
feet or more is weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are а few small areas 
where slopes are less than 10 percent and a few small 
areas where slopes are greater than 15 percent. In a few 


small areas the surface layer is sandy clay loam or clay 
loam. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included 
are a few small intermingled areas of Cataula, Madison, 
and Hiwassee soils. The included soils make up 10 to 20 
percent of this map unit, but separate areas generally are 
less than 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has low potential for row crops and small 
grains. It has a medium potential for hay and pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of the strong slopes. Good 
tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the 
soil Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated crops 
are grown. Minimum tillage, contour farming, strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, including 
grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, yellow- 
poplar, and northern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit IVe-5; 
woodland group 3o. 

CeB2— Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on medium 
and narrow ridges and adjacent to drainageways. Slopes 
are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 4 to about 30 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is red clay loam about 4 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay. 
The lower part is red clay loam with reddish yellow mot- 
tles to a depth of about 53 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered granite, gneiss, or schist 
rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are greater than 6 percent. In a few small 
areas the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay loam 
and in some small areas shallow gullies have formed. 
These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included are а 
few small intermingled areas of Cataula, Madison, and 
Hiwassee soils. The included soils make up 10 to 20 per- 
cent of this map unit, but separate areas generally are 
less than 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. The soil has poor tilth and ean be worked within 
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only a narrow range of moisture content. The root zone is 
deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops, small 
grains, hay, and pasture. Its potential is limited because 
of the eroded surface layer. The tilth can be improved by 
returning crop residue to the soil Erosion is a severe 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, 
terraces, contour farming, stripcropping, grassed water- 
ways, and cover crops, including grasses and legumes, 
help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine. The 
eroded surface layer is a moderate limitation in managing 
the tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength is a limitation but can easily be over- 
come by good design and careful installation. The clayey 
subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields but can be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption area or 
modifying the filter field. Capability unit IIIe-5; woodland 
group 4c. 

CeC2—Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is on narrow 
ridges, adjacent to drainageways, and at heads of 
drainageways. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas are 4 to about 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is red clay loam about 4 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay. 
The lower part is red clay loam with reddish yellow mot- 
tles to a depth of about 53 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered granite, gneiss, or schist 
rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
where slopes are less than 6 percent and a few small 
areas where slopes are greater than 10 percent. In a few 
small areas the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam and in some small areas ‘shallow to deep gullies have 
formed. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. Also included 
are a few small intermingled areas of Madison and 
Pacolet soils, The included soils make up 5 to 15 percent 
of this map unit, but separate areas generally are less 
than 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has poor tilth and can be worked 
within only a narrow range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains, but it has high potential for hay and pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of slope and the eroded sur- 
face layer. The tilth can be improved by returning crop 
residue to the soil. Erosion is a very severe hazard if cul- 
tivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, con- 
tour farming, striperopping, grassed waterways, and 
cover crops, including grasses and legumes, help to reduce 
runoff and control erosion. 


The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine. The 
eroded surface layer is a moderate limitation in managing 
the tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength is a limitation but can easily be over- 
come by good design and careful installation. The clayey 
subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields but can be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption area or 
modifying the filter field. Capability unit [Ve-5; woodland 
group 4с. 

-CmB—Cecil-Urban land complex, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of areas of Cecil soils and 
Urban land that are so intermingled that they could not 
be separated at the scale selected for mapping. It occurs 
within the cities and suburbs of Anderson, Belton, Iva, 
and Pendleton and in a few large developments 
throughout the county. 

Cecil soils are in all areas and make up about 30 to 50 
percent of the complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is red clay. The lower part is red clay loam 
with reddish yellow mottles to a depth of about 53 inches. 
Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is weathered 
granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Urban land is made up of areas that have been ex- 
ecavated, filled, covered by buildings or pavement, or 
otherwise disturbed by man. Uncovered areas that have 
been excavated or filled are generally loamy, but the tex- 
ture may be highly variable within short distances. About 
70 to 85 percent of Urban land is covered by pavement or 
industrial, commercial, or residential buildings. 

Included in this complex are a few small areas where 
slopes are greater than 6 percent. These areas are 1 acre 
to 5 acres. Also included are a few small intermingled 
areas of Madison and Hiwassee soils. The included soils 
make up 5 to 10 percent of this map unit, but separate 
areas are generally less than 3 acres. 

This map unit is not used for farming, other than small 
vegetable gardens. It has medium potential for home 
gardens, lawn grasses, trees, and shrubs. It has moderate 
limitations for urban uses. Onsite investigation is needed 
for all uses. Because little or no rainfall is absorbed, ru- 
noff is much greater than in comparable areas of Cecil 
sandy loam or similar soils. Capability unit not assigned. 
Cecil soil, woodland group 30. 

CmC—Cecil-Urban land complex, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of areas of Cecil soils and 
Urban land that are so intermingled that they could not 
be separated at the scale selected for mapping. It occurs 
within the cities and suburbs of Anderson, Belton, and 
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Pendleton and in a few large developments throughout 
the county. 

Cecil soils are in all areas and make up about 30 to 50 
percent of the complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is red clay. The lower part is red clay loam 
with reddish yellow mottles to a depth of about 53 inches. 
Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is weathered 
granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organie matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. The soil has good tilth and сап be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Urban land is made up of areas that have been ex- 
cavated, filled, covered by buildings or pavement, or 
otherwise disturbed by man. Uncovered areas that have 
been excavated or filled are generally loamy, but the tex- 
ture may be highly variable within short distances. About 
70 to 85 percent of Urban land is covered by pavement or 
industrial, commercial, or residential buildings. 

Included in this complex are a few small areas where 
slopes are less than 6 percent and a few small areas 
where slopes are greater than 10 percent. These areas are 
1 acre to 5 acres. Also included are a few small intermin- 
gled areas of Madison and Hiwassee soils. The included 
soils make up 5 to 10 percent of this map unit, but 
separate areas are generally less than 3 acres. 

This map unit is not used for farming, other than small 
vegetable gardens. It has medium potential for home 
gardens, lawn grasses, trees, and shrubs. It has moderate 
limitations for urban uses. Onsite investigation is needed 
for all uses. Because little or no rainfall is absorbed, ru- 
noff is much greater than in comparable areas of Cecil 
sandy loam or similar soils. Capability unit not assigned. 
Cecil soil, woodland group 30. 

DuB—Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad ridges 
of the Piedmont Upland. Slopes are smooth. Some are 
convex, and some are concave. Individual areas are 4 to 
about 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam with strong brown and 
yellowish red mottles. The lower part is mottled yellowish 
brown, strong brown, and yellowish red sandy clay loam 
to a depth of about 42 inches. Below this to a depth of 5 
feet or more is weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are soils, in small 
concave areas and along narrow drainageways, that are 
somewhat poorly drained. Also included are a few small 
areas where slopes are greater than 6 percent and a few 
small intermingled areas of Appling and Cecil soils. The 
included soils make up about 5 to 15 percent of this map 
unit, but separate areas generally are less than 1 acre. 


This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid in all 
horizons, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has high potential for row crops, small grains, 
hay, and pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained by 
returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, 
contour farming, stripcropping, terraces, grassed water- 
ways, and cover crops, including grasses and legumes, 
help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are no significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has high potential for most urban uses. Capa- 
bility unit IIe-6; woodland group 3o. 

GtE—Gwinnett sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep soil over saprolite is well drained. 
It is adjacent to the medium and large streams of the 
Piedmont Upland. Slopes are smooth, short, and convex. 
Individual areas are 4 to about 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red 
clay to a depth of about 36 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered intermingled dark-colored 
gneiss and schist rock. 

A few small areas where slopes are less than 15 per- 
cent or greater than 25 percent are included. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas where the surface layer is 
clay loam. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through strongly acid throughout, 
except in a surface layer that has been limed. Permeabili- 
ty is moderate, and the available water capacity is medi- 
um. The soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. The root zone is 
moderately deep. 

This soil is not suited to row crops or small grains. It 
has low potential for hay and pasture. Its potential is 
limited because of the moderately steep slopes. Good tilth 
is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. 
Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. Because of the very severe erosion hazard, this 
soil should be cultivated only in establishing permanent 
pasture. It should be wooded or under permanent sod. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. The moderately steep slopes are moderate 
limitations in managing the tree crop. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses. Its potential 
is limited because of the moderately steep slopes. 

This soil has medium potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 3r. 

GtF —Gwinnett sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep soil over saprolite is well drained. 
It is adjacent to the medium and large streams of the 
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Piedmont Upland. Slopes are short, smooth, and convex. 
Individual areas are 4 to about 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red 
clay to a depth of about 36 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered intermingled dark-colored 
gneiss and schist rock. 

A few small areas where slopes are less than 25 per- 
cent or greater than 40 percent are included. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas where the surface layer is 
clay loam. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through strongly acid throughout. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The root zone is moderately deep. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, small grains, hay, or 
pasture. It should be wooded. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. The steep slopes are moderate limitations in 
managing the tree crop. 

This soil has very low potential for urban uses. Its 
potential is limited because of the steep slopes. 

This soil has medium potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability unit У Пе-2; woodland group 3r. 

HaB—Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad 
and medium ridges of the Piedmont Upland. Slopes are 
smooth and convex. Individual areas are 4 to about 150 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red 
clay to a depth of about 62 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 5 feet or more is weathered intermingled dark-colored 
gneiss or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil and Madison soils. These in- 
eluded soils make up about 10 to 20 percent of this map 
unit, but separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 
Also included in a few places are small areas where 
slopes are greater than 6 percent and small areas where 
the surface layer is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 
These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has high potential for row crops, small grains, 
hay, and pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained by 
returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, 
contour farming, stripcropping, terraces, grassed water- 
ways, and cover crops, including grasses and legumes, 
help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are no significant limitations іп 
woodland use and management (fig. 4). 


This soil has high potential for most urban uses. The 
low strength is a limitation but can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation. The clayey subsoil has 
moderate permeability, which is a moderate limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields but can be overcome by in- 
creasing the size of the absorption area or modifying the 
filter field. Capability unit Пе-6; woodland group 30. 

HaC—Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on ridges and side slopes 
adjacent to small and medium streams and at heads of 
drainageways in the Piedmont Upland. Slopes are smooth 
and convex. Individual areas are 4 to about 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red 
clay to a depth of about 62 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 70 inches or more is weathered intermingled dark- 
colored gneiss or schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil and Madison soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 20 percent of the map unit, but 
separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas where slopes are less than 6 
percent or greater than 10 percent and a few small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or 
loam. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains. Its potential is limited because of the slope. It has 
high potential for hay and pasture. Good tilth is easily 
maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion 
is a severe hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum 
tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and cover crops, including grasses and 
legumes, help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are no significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit IIIe-5; 
woodland group 3o. 

HaD—Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, strongly sloping soil is adjacent 
to the medium and larger streams. Slopes are short, 
smooth, and convex. Individual areas are 4 to about 30 
acres. 

Typieally, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inehes thick. The subsoil is dark red 
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clay to a depth of about 62 inches. Below this to a depth 
of 70 inches or more is weathered intermingled dark- 
colored gneiss or schist rock. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas where slopes 
are less than 10 percent or greater than 15 percent. Also 
included are a few small areas where the surface layer is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. These areas are 1/8 acre to 
3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has low potential for row crops and small 
grains. It has medium potential for hay and pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of the strong slopes. Good 
tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the 
soil Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated crops 
are grown. Minimum tillage, contour farming, strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, including 
grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are по significant limitations іп 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit IVe-5; 
woodland group 30. 

HwC2—Hiwassee clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained soil is on ridges and 
slopes adjacent to small and medium streams. Slopes are 
smooth and convex.. Individual areas are 4 to about 50 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark red clay loam about 
3 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red clay to a depth of 
about 62 inches. Below this to a depth of 70 inches or 
more is weathered intermingled dark-colored gneiss or 
schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil and Madison soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 20 percent of the mapping unit, 
but separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. Also 
included are a few small areas where slopes are less than 
6 percent or greater than 10 percent, small areas where 
the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay loam, and 
small areas where shallow to deep gullies have formed. 
These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 


medium. The soil has poor tilth and can be worked within 
only a narrow range of moisture content. The root zone is 
deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains, but it has a high potential for hay and pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of the eroded surface layer. 
The tilth can be improved by returning crop residue to 
the soil. Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farm- 
ing, stripcropping,. grassed waterways, and cover crops, 
including grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and 
control erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine. The 
eroded surface layer is a moderate limitation in managing 
the tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength is a limitation but can easily be over- 
come by good design and careful installation. The clayey 
subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields but can be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption area or 
modifying the filter field. Capability unit IVe-5; woodland 
group 4c. 

HwD2—Hiwassee clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, strongly sloping soil is 
adjacent to the medium and larger streams of the Pied- 
mont Upland. Slopes are short, smooth, and convex. 

Typieally, the surface layer is dark reddish clay loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red clay to à 
depth of about 62 inches. Below this to a depth of 70 
inches or more is weathered intermingled dark-colored 
gneiss or schist rock. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas where slopes 
are less than 10 percent or greater than 15 percent, small 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam, and small areas where shallow to deep gullies have 
formed. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is slightly through very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is medium. The soil has poor tilth and can be worked 
within only a narrow range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by roots. 

This soil has low potential for row crops and small 
grains, but it has a medium potential for hay and pasture. 
The potential is limited because of the eroded surface 
layer and the strong slopes. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine. The 
eroded surface layer is a moderate limitation in managing 
the tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit М1е-2; 
woodland group 4c. 
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MaB-— Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep to deep soil over saprolite is well 
drained. It is on broad ridges and slopes adjacent to small 
and medium streams. Slopes are smooth and convex. In- 
dividual areas are 10 to about 300 acres. 

Typieally, the surface layer is reddish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
red clay, and the lower part is red clay loam to a depth of 
about 34 inches. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered quartz-mica-schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil, Hiwassee, and Appling soils. 
These included soils make up 10 to 20 percent of the map 
unit, but separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 
Also included are small areas where the subsoil is less 
than 35 percent clay, small areas where slopes are greater 
than 6 percent, and small areas where the surface layer is 
clay loam or sandy clay loam. These small areas are 1/8 
acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is low to medium. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep or moderately deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has high potential for row crops, small grains, 
hay, and pasture (fig. 5). Good tilth is easily maintained 
by returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a 
moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum 
tillage, terraces, contour farming, stripcropping, grassed 
waterways, and cover crops, including grasses and 
legumes, help to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There аге no significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has high potential for most urban uses. The 
low strength is a limitation but can easily be overcome by 
careful design and installation. The clayey subsoil has 
moderate permeability, which is a moderate limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields but can be overcome by in- 
creasing the size of the absorption area or modifying the 
filter field. Capability unit Пе-6; woodland group 80. 

MaC—Madison sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep to deep soil over saprolite is well 
drained. It is on ridges and side slopes adjacent to the 
small and medium streams and at heads of drainageways. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 10 to 
about 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
red clay, and the lower part is red clay loam to a depth of 
about 34 inches. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered quartz-mica-schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil, Hiwassee, and Madison soils. 
These included soils make up 10 to 20 percent of the map 


unit, but separate areas are generally less than 3 acres. 
Also included are a few small areas where slopes are less 
than 6 percent or greater than 10 percent and a few small 
areas where the surface layer is clay loam or sandy clay 
loam. These small areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate and the available water capacity 
is low to medium. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep or moderately deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains. It has high potential for hay and pasture. Good 
tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Erosion is a severe hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farming, strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, including 
grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There are по significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
easily overcome by good design and careful installation. 
The clay subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit IIIe-5; 
woodland group 3o. 

Мар — Майіѕоп sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep to deep soil over saprolite is well 
drained. It is adjacent to medium and large streams and 
at the heads of drainageways. Slopes are smooth and con- 
vex. Individual areas are 4 to about 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
red clay, and the lower part is red clay loam to a depth of 
about 34 inches. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered quartz-mica-schist rock. 

Included are a few small areas where slopes are less 
than 10 percent or greater than 15 percent. Also included 
are a few small areas where the surface layer is clay loam 
or sandy clay loam. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is low to medium. This soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep or moderately deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has low potential for row crops and small 
grains. It has medium potential for hay and pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of the strong slopes. Good 
tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the 
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soil Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated crops 
are grown. Minimum tillage, contour farming, strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, including 
grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. There аге no significant limitations in 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has moderate potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and strong slopes are limitations but 
ean be overcome by careful design and installation. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
ean be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit IVe-5; 
woodland group 30. 

МаЕ — Madison sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep to deep soil over saprolite is well 
drained. It is adjacent to medium and large streams. 
Slopes are short, smooth, and convex. Individual areas are 
15 to about 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
red clay, and the lower part is red clay loam to a depth of 
about 34 inches. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered quartz-mica-schist rock. 

Ineluded are a few small areas where slopes are less 
than 15 percent or greater than 25 percent, a few small 
areas where the surface layer is clay loam or sandy clay 
loam, and a few areas where small to large gullies have 
formed. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is low to medium. The soil has good tilth and ean be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep or moderately deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains. It 
has a low potential for hay and pasture. Its potential is 
limited because of the moderately steep slopes. Erosion is 
a very severe hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
Because of the very severe erosion hazard, this soil 
should be cultivated only in establishing permanent 
pasture. It should be kept in permanent sod or trees. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine and yel- 
low-poplar. The moderately steep slopes are moderate 
limitations in managing the tree crop. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses. Its potential 
is limited because of the moderately steep slopes. 

This soil has medium potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 8r. 

MdC2— Madison clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep to deep soil over saprolite 
is well drained. It is on narrow ridges, in areas adjacent 
to small and medium streams, and at heads of 
drainageways. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas are 10 to about 50 acres. 


Typically, the surface layer is red clay loam about 3 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red clay, and 
the lower part is red clay loam to a depth of about 34 
inches. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered quartz-mica-schist rock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small in- 
termingled areas of Cecil and Hiwassee soils. These in- 
cluded soils make up about 10 to 20 percent of the map 
unit, but separate areas are generally less than 3 acres. 
Also included are a few small areas where slopes are less 
than 6 percent or greater than 10 percent, a few small 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam, and small areas where shallow to deep gullies have 
formed. These areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is low to medium. The soil has poor tilth and can be 
worked within only a narrow range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep or moderately deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and small 
grains, but it has a high potential for hay and pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of the eroded surface layer. 
The tilth can be improved by returning crop residue to 
the soil. Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farm- 
ing, striperopping, grassed waterways, and cover crops, 
including grasses and legumes, help to reduce runoff and 
control erosion. 

The soil has medium potential for loblolly pine. The 
eroded surface layer is a moderate limitation in managing 
the tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
easily overcome by good design and careful installation. 
The clay subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit ТУе-5; 
woodland group 4c. 

PaE—Pacolet sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep soil over saprolite is well drained. 
It is on the short slopes adjacent to medium and large 
streams. Individual areas are 10 to about 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 25 inches 
thick. The upper part is red clay, and the lower part is 
red clay loam. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

Included are a few small areas where slopes are less 
than 15 percent or greater than 25 percent and a few 
small areas where the surface layer is sandy clay loam or 
clay loam. In a few places there are deep gullies. These 
included areas are 1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except in surface layers that have been limed. 
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Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is low to medium. The soil has good tilth and can 
be worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is moderately deep and is easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains. It 
has a low potential for hay and pasture. Its potential is 
limited because of the moderately steep slopes. Good tilth 
is easily maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. 
Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. Because of the very severe erosion hazard, this 
soil should be cultivated only in establishing permanent 
pasture. It should be kept in permanent sod or trees. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, and yellow-poplar. The moderately steep slopes 
are moderate limitations in managing the tree crop. 

This soil has very low potential for urban uses. Its 
potential is limited because of the moderately steep 
slopes. 

This soil has medium potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 3r. 

PaF—Pacolet sandy loam. 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep soil over saprolite is well drained. 
It is on the short slopes adjacent to medium and large 
Streams. Individual areas are 10 to about 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 25 inches 
thick. The upper part is red clay, and the lower part is 
red clay loam. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

Included are small areas where slopes are less than 25 
percent, a few small areas where the surface layer is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam, and a few areas where deep 
gullies have formed. These included areas are 1/8 acre to 
3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is low to medium. The soil has good tilth 
and can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. The root zone is moderately deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, small grains, hay, or 
pasture. Erosion is a very severe hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Because of the very severe erosion 
hazard, this soil should not be cultivated. The entire acre- 
age should be wooded. 

This soil has medium potential for loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, and yellow-poplar. The steep slopes are 
moderate limitations in managing the tree crop. 

This soil has very low potential for urban uses. Its 
potential is limited because of the steep slopes. 

This soil has medium potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability unit VIIe-2; woodland group 3r. 

PcD2—Pacolet clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep soil over saprolite is well 
drained. It is adjacent to small and medium streams. In- 
dividual areas are 4 to about 30 acres. 


Typieally, the surface layer is red clay loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 25 inches thick. The 
upper part is red clay, and the lower part is red clay 
loam. Below this to a depth of 5 feet or more is 
weathered granite, gneiss, or schist rock. 

Ineluded are a few small areas where slopes are less 
than 10 percent or greater than 15 percent, a few small 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam, and a few areas where deep gullies have formed 
(fig. 6). These included areas are-1/8 acre to 3 acres. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except in a surface layer that has been limed. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capaci- 
ty is low to medium. The soil has poor tilth and can be 
worked within only a narrow range of moisture content. 
The root zone is moderately deep and is easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

This soil has low potential for row crops and small 
grains, but it has a medium potential for hay and pasture. 
Its potential is limited because of the eroded surface 
layer and the strong slopes. The tilth can be improved by 
returning crop residue to the soil Erosion is a very 
severe hazard if cultivated erops are grown. 

The soil has medium potential for lobloly pine and 
Shortleaf pine. The eroded surface layers are moderate 
limitations in managing the tree crop. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
The low strength and slope are limitations but can be 
overcome by good design and careful installation. The 
clayey subsoil has moderate permeability, which is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields but 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorption 
area or modifying the filter field. Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland group 4c. 

Tc—Toccoa-Cartecay complex. This complex consists 
of areas of nearly level Toccoa and Cartecay soils that are 
so intermingled that they could not be separated at the 
scale selected for mapping. It occurs as areas of 10 to 
about 80 acres, about 100 feet to 600 feet wide, on first 
bottoms along the small and medium streams. Individual 
areas of each soil are 1/8 acre to about 10 acres. 

Toccoa sandy loam makes up about 45 to 65 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The upper part of 
the underlying material is brown sandy loam. The lower 
part of the underlying material, to a depth of 78 inches, is 
strong brown sand and dark brown sandy loam. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and medium in or- 
ganic matter content. It is slightly acid through strongly 
acid throughout, except in a surface layer that has been 
limed. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low to medium. The soil has good tilth 
and can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. The root zone is deep and can be easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Cartecay fine sandy loam makes up about 20 to 30 per- 
cent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is 
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reddish brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
upper part of the underlying material is yellowish red or 
reddish brown sandy loam with gray mottles. The lower 
part of the underlying material, to a depth of about 47 
inches, is thin strata of gray sand, loamy sand, and silt 
loam. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organie matter 
content. It is slightly acid or strongly acid throughout, ex- 
cept in a surface layer that has been limed. Permeability 
is moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
low to medium. The soil has good tilth and ean be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This complex has a high potential for row crops, small 
grains, hay, pasture, and vegetables. Its potential is 
limited because of wetness and flooding. Good tilth can be 
easily maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. 

This eomplex has a very low potential for urban uses. 
Wetness and flooding (fig. 7) are severe limitations that 
are very difficult to overcome. 

This complex has a very high potential for loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, yellow-poplar, cottonwood, green ash, and 
southern red oak. The use of equipment is restricted for 
short periods during wet seasons. 

This complex has a high potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat and a moderate potential for recreational use. 
Capability unit IIIw-13; woodland groups 10 and 2м. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic tank disposal systems, and 
other factors affecting the productivity, potential, and 
limitations of the soils under various uses and manage- 
ment. In this way, field experience and measured data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis for 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for erops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland, as sites for buildings, highways and other 
transportation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and 
other recreation facilities, and for wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
ean be avoided. А site where soil properties are favorable 


ean be selected, or practices that will overcome the soil 
limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
information indicates the presence of bedrock, wetness, or 
very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also ean find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
elosely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


CHARLES A. HOLDEN, JR., conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped prepare this section. 


The major management concerns іп the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the soil, 
ineluding some not commonly grown in the survey area, 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, planners, 
conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
*Soil maps for detailed planning." Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

More than 208,000 acres in Anderson County was used 
for pasture and field crops in 1970 according to the Con- 
servation Needs Inventory. Of this total, about 71,500 
acres was in permanent pasture and about 137,000 acres 
in field erops, mainly soybeans, corn, cotton, wheat, and 
oats. 

The potential of the soils in Anderson County for in- 
ereased production of food is good. The production of food 
ean be inereased considerably by applying the latest crop 
produetion technology to all eropland in the county. This 
soil survey сап greatly facilitate the application of such 
technology. 

The acreage in crops and pasture is gradually decreas- 
ing as more and more land is used for urban development. 
It was estimated that in 1970 about 22,000 acres (11) was 
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urban and built-up land. This acreage has been increasing 
at the rate of about 500 acres per year. Land use deci- 
sions that will influence the future role of farming in the 
county are considered in the section “General soil map for 
broad land use planning." 

Soil erosion is the major problem on about 95 percent 
of the acreage in Anderson County. If the slope is more 
than 2 percent, water erosion is a hazard. Most soils in 
Anderson County that are used for crops have slopes of 
more than 2 percent and are subjeet to damage by water 
erosion. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons: (1) productivity is reduced as the surface 
layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated into 
the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging on soils with a clayey subsoil, such as the Cecil, 
Hiwassee, and Madison soils, and on soils with a layer in 
or below the subsoil that limits the depth of the root 
zone. The fragipan in the Cataula soil is an example. Ero- 
sion also reduces productivity on soils that tend to be 
droughty. (2) Soil erosion on farmland results in sediment 
entering streams. Control of erosion minimizes the pollu- 
tion of streams by sediment and improves the quality of 
the water for municipal use, for recreation, and for fish 
and wildlife. 

In many sloping fields, preparing a good seedbed and 
tilling are difficult on clayey or hardpan spots because the 
original friable surface layer has been eroded away. Such 
spots are common in areas of eroded Cecil and Hiwassee 
soils. 

The risk of water erosion ean be controlled by diver- 
sions, terraces, contour tillage, and grassed waterways. 
Cropping systems that include sod crops in the rotation, 
and tillage that leaves protective residue on the surface 
also help. Erosion control provides protective surface 
cover, reduces runoff, and increases infiltration. On 
livestock farms, which require pasture and hay, the 
legume and grass forage crops in the cropping system not 
only reduce the erosion hazard on sloping land but also 
provide nitrogen and improve tilth for the following crop. 

These practices can be adapted to most soils in Ander- 
son County but are less successful on the eroded soils. No 
tillage for soybeans, which is common on an increasing 
acreage, is effective in reducing erosion on the sloping 
land and can be adapted to most soils in Anderson Coun- 
ty. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slope and 
reduce runoff and erosion. They are most practical on 
deep, well drained soils that have regular slopes. Appling, 
Cataula, Cecil, Durham, Hiwassee, and Madison soils are 
suitable for terraces. The other soils are less suitable for 
terracing and diversions because of steep slopes. 

Contouring and contour striperopping, erosion control 
practices, are best adapted to soils with smooth, uniform 
slopes, including most areas of the sloping Appling, Cecil, 
Cataula, Hiwassee, and Madison soils. 

Information on the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil is in the Technical Guide, available in 
the local office of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Soil drainage is not a major management problem in 
Anderson County. Less than 5 percent of the total acre- 
age needs some type of artificial drainage. These are the 
Cartecay and Chewacla soils, which are mapped in the 
Cartecay-Chewacla complex and the Toccoa-Cartecay 
complex. Small areas of wetter soils along drainageways 
and in swales are included in the areas of Cartecay- 
Chewacla complex and the Toccoa-Cartecay complex. Ar- 
tificial drainage is needed in some of these wetter areas. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in all soils in Anderson 
County. All require regular applications of lime and fertil- 
izer. Nearly all of the upland soils are naturally strongly 
or very strongly acid. If they have never been limed, they 
require applications of ground limestone to raise the pH 
level sufficiently for good crop growth. Available 
phosphorus and potash levels are naturally low in most of 
these soils. On all soils additions of lime and fertilizer 
should be based on the results of soil tests, on the need of 
the crop, and on the expected level of yields. The 
Cooperative Extension Service can help in determining 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizer and lime to be applied. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils in 
good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in Anderson County 
have a sandy loam surface layer and are low in content of 
organie matter. Generally, the structure is weak and 
granular, which is about ideal for good germination of 
seeds and infiltration of water. The organic matter con- 
tent and soil structure can be improved by using the kind 
of tillage that leaves a mulch of crop residue on the sur- 
face of the soil. Also, regular additions of crop residue, 
manure, and other organie material increase the organic 
matter content and improve structure. 

Fall plowing is generally not a good practice because 
most of the сгорјапа in the county consists of sloping 
soils that are subject to damaging erosion if they are 
plowed in the fall. If erosion can be controlled, fall plow- 
ing generally results in good tilth in the spring. 

Field crops suited to the soil and climate of the county 
include many that are not now commonly grown. 
Soybeans, corn, cotton, and, to an increasing extent, grain 
sorghum are the row crops. Sunflowers, peanuts, 
potatoes, squash, cucumbers, okra, and similar crops can 
be grown if conditions are favorable. 

Wheat and oats are the common close-growing crops. 
Rye and barley grow well. Grass seed from fescue, 
orchardgrass, and redtop can be produced if conditions 
are favorable. 

Special crops grown in the county are vegetables, small 
fruits, tree fruits, and nursery plants. A small acreage 
throughout the county is used for melons, strawberries, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, and other vegetables. In addition, 
large areas can be adapted to other special crops, such as 
grapes, peaches, pears, and many vegetables. 

Deep soils that have good natural drainage and that 
warm up early in the spring are especially well suited to 
many vegetables. Examples in this county are Appling, 
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Cataula, Cecil, Durham, Hiwassee, and Madison soils. 
Crops generally can be planted and harvested early on all 
of these soils. 

Latest information and suggestions for growing special 
erops ean be obtained from local offices of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in tables 5 and 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 
Absence of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is 
not suited to or not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and erop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in tables 5 and 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various erops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion соп- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in tables 5 and 6 are 
grown in the survey area, but estimated yields are not in- 
cluded because the acreage of these crops is small. The 
local offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management concerns and productivity of the 
soils for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 


they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey 
area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals in- 
dicate progressively greater limitations and narrower cho- 
ices for practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have méderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, ог c, 
to the class numeral, for example, Пе. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by ar- 
tificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is elimate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subelasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability elass and sub- 
class is indieated in table 7. All soils in the survey area 
except those named at a level higher than the series are 
included. Some of the soils that are well suited to crops 
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and pasture may be in low-intensity use, for example, 
soils in capability classes II and III. Data in this table can 
be used to determine the farming potential of such soils. 

The capability unit is identified in the description of 
each soil mapping unit in the section "Soil maps for 
detailed planning." Capability units are soil groups within 
the subclasses. The soils in one capability unit are enough 
alike to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to 
require similar management, and to have similar produc- 
tivity. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally designated by adding an 
Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, Пе-4 
or Ше-6. 


Woodland management and productivity 


NORMAN W. RUNGE, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Originally, Anderson County was mainly wooded. Now 
woodland covers about 45 percent of the county. 

Good stands of commercial trees are produced in the 
woodlands of the county. Needleleaf forest types are 
dominant on the hills, and broadleaf types on bottoms 
along the rivers and creeks. 

The value of wood products is substantial but is below 
its potential. Other values include grazing, wildlife, 
recreation, natural beauty, and conservation of soil and 
water. This section has been provided to explain how soils 
affect tree growth and management in the county. In 
table 8 potential productivity and management problems 
of the soils in Anderson County are listed. 

Table 8 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Map unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops are 
listed, and the ordination (woodland group) symbol for 
each soil is given. All soils bearing the same ordination 
symbol require the same general kinds of woodland 
management and have about the same potential produc- 
tivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, in- 
dicates the potential productivity of the soils for impor- 
tant trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 
2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; £, toxic 
substances in the soil; d, restricted root depth; c, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high соп- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priori- 
ty in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the fol- 
lowing order: x, w, t, d, c, s, f, and r. 

In table 8 the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 


Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. А rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modifieation in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A 
rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality of 
the planted seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 
to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or impor- 
tant trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index 
is the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomi- 
nant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Important trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or im- 
provement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
eial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Woodland understory vegetation 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. Some types of forest, under 
proper management, can produce enough understory 
vegetation to support grazing of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

The quantity and quality of understory vegetation vary 
with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees, the densi- 
ty of the canopy, and the depth and condition of the 
forest litter. The density of the forest canopy affects the 
amount of light that understory plants receive during the 
growing season. 


Woodland yields 


Data on growth and yields of unmanaged stands are 
not a true measure of potential productivity of managed 
stands, but such information permits a comparison of 
productivity between sites or between species on the 
same site. Also, by comparing potential yields of wood 
crops and potential yields of other crops on a site, one can 
decide the use of land that best meets the objectives. 
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Average annual growth for managed stands by site in- 
dexes at 50 years is shown in figures 8 and 9 (6, 7). 

Merchantable volumes for loblolly pine plantations (4) 
by site indexes at 25 years are shown in figure 10. 


Engineering 


RicHARD G. CHRISTOPHER III, area engineer, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, helped prepare this section. 

This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this information are engineers, landowners, commu- 
nity planners, town and city managers, land developers, 
builders, contractors, and farmers and ranchers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the "Soil properties" section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness 
of bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to а seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 


which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 9 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 10, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 12, for water management. Table 11 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 9. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A 
moderate limitation indicates that soil properties and site 
features are unfavorable for the specified use, but the 
limitations can be overcome or minimized by special 
planning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one 
or more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in construc- 
tion effort, special design, or intensive maintenance is 
required. For some soils rated severe, such costly mea- 
sures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
and open ditches. Such digging or trenching is influenced 
by soil wetness caused by a seasonal high water table; the 
texture and consistence of soils; the tendency of soils to 
cave in or slough; and the presence of very firm, dense 
soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In addition, excava- 
tions are affected by slope of the soil and the probability 
of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil horizons below a 
depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. 
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In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or ex- 


tremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is in- 
dicated. 


Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 9 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
potential of the soil Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to bedrock, slope, 
and large stones in or on the soil are also important con- 
siderations in the choice of sites for these structures and 
were considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 9 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, erushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly. asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
Soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 10 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 


If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean about the 
same as the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral 
seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are in- 
stalled on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured 
bedrock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these 
soils the absorption field does not adequately filter the ef- 
fluent, and ground water in the area may be con- 
taminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be installed 
or the size of the absorption field can be increased so that 
performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Soils that are very 
high in content of organic matter and those that have 
cobbles, stones, or boulders are not suitable. Unless the 
soil has very slow permeability, contamination of ground 
water is a hazard where the seasonal high water table is 
above the level of the lagoon floor. In soils where the 
water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground water 
into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s capacity 
for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and susceptibili- 
ty to flooding also affect the suitability of sites for 
sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soil material af- 
fect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
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cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
fieability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
best soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
stieky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 10 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
рате matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability: of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel and topsoil is indieated in table 11 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exaeting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 


material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 15 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, wetness, or many stones. If the 
thickness of suitable material is less than 3 feet, the en- 
tire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 11 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or 
fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 feet thick, 
the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse frag- 
ments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 15. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxie substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly inereases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 
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Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inehes thiek or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
elayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organie matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as A1 or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 12 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
апа site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, in- 
stalling, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as slight, 
moderate, and severe. Slight means that the soil proper- 
ties and site features are generally favorable for the 
specified use and that any limitation is minor and easily 
overcome. Moderate means that some soil properties or 
site features are unfavorable for the specified use but can 
be overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or overcome 
that major soil reclamation, special design, or intensive 
maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a дат or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organic 
matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for use 
in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; suscepti- 
bility to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability 
of outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabili- 
ty of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water table. 


Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel ганой to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


Among the many recreational facilities throughout the 
county are parks, athletic fields, playgrounds, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, gun clubs, and golf courses. The 
city of Anderson has a recreation center. Hartwell Lake, 
about 24,000 acres of water in Anderson County, offers 
an abundance of fishing, swimming, and water-skiing. 

Many public facilities, such as boat ramps, picnic areas, 
and camping areas, are operated by the U.S. Corps of En- 
gineers on Hartwell Lake. Swimming, picnicking, water- 
skiing, and fishing are also enjoyed on Broadway Lake 
and Secession Lake. Trout fishing in the Savannah River 
below the Hartwell Lake Dam is a popular sport. Hunting 
is enjoyed by many throughout the county. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 13 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ас- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed a as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
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in table 10, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
9. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders ean greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 


Wildlife habitat 


WILLIAM W. NEELY, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Anderson County has a wide variety of wildlife habitat 
and therefore a variety of wildlife species. In proper 
season, every bird species common to the Piedmont of 
South Carolina can be found in one part of the county or 
another. Farm ponds, Lake Hartwell, and streams 
produce favorable conditions for wetland habitat. Bottom 
land hardwoods provide excellent habitat for woodland 
wildlife. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, is in- 
adequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or 
do not inhabit the area. 


If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 14, the soils in the survey area are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 
tions. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, wheat, 
oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, bicolor 
lespedeza, clover, and crownvetch. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. Exam- 
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ples of wild herbaceous plants are beggarweed, panicums, 
pokeweed, partridgepea, ragweed, and wild beans. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, hawthorn, dog- 
wood, persimmon, sassafras, sumac, black walnut, hickory, 
blackberry, and blueberry. Examples of fruit-producing 
shrubs that are commercially available and suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn- 
olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capaci- 
ty, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine, 
and cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are smart- 
weed, wild millet, rushes, sedges, reeds, and cattail. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of 
a dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas are 
marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, killdeer, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include wild turkey, woodcock, thrushes, 
vireos, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, and 
deer. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from. physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 15 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given. for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 
gy.” 

Texture is described in table 15 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 
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The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classifieation System 
(Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (1). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from А-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group А-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group А-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group А-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
А-2-4, А-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material сап be indicated by: a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested in the survey area, with group index num- 
bers in parentheses, is given in table 18. The estimated 
classification, without group index numbers, is given in 
table 15. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across clas- 
sification boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 16 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
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measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors K and T are given for the soils in An- 
derson County. They are used in an equation that pre- 
diets the amount of soil loss resulting from rainfall ero- 
sion of croplands. The soil loss prediction procedure is 
outlined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Research Service (10) and is useful to guide the 
selections and practices for Soil and Water Conservation. 
The soil erodibility factor “K” is a measure of the rate at 
which a soil will erode when other factors affecting ero- 
sion are constant. Soil-loss tolerance “T”, sometimes called 
permissible soil loss, is the maximum rate of soil erosion 
that will permit a high level of erop productivity to be 
sustained economically over a long period of time. 


Soil and water features 


Table 17 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil growps are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis. of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
3l These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 


after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding; and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish eolors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at а depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For many 
soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the defini- 
tion of the soil series. The depths shown are based on 
measurements made in many soil borings and on other 
observations during the mapping of the soils. The kind of 
bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of excavation 
are also shown. Rippable bedrock.can be excavated with a 
single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200-horsepower trac- 
tor, but hard bedrock generally requires blasting. 


Engineering test data 


To help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes, 33 
soil samples from some representative profiles were 
tested according to standard procedures. The tests were 
performed by the South Carolina Highway Department 
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aecording to standard procedures of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(1). The test data are given in table 18. Grain size dis- 
tribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index were deter- 
mined. The soils were subsequently classified according to 
the Unified Soil Classification System (2) and the AASH- 
TO system. 

The tests show some variations in the characteristics of 
the soils but probably do not show the entire range of 
variations in the lower horizons. Since each soil profile 
was sampled to a depth of about 6 feet, the data are not 
adequate for estimating the characteristies of soil materi- 
alin deeper cuts. 

Mechanical analysis to determine the relative propor- 
tion of particles of different sizes was made by a com- 
bination of the sieve and hydrometer methods. 

Liquid limit and plastic limit tests measure the effect 
of moisture on the consistence of soil material. As the 
moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a 
plastie state. As the moisture content is further increased, 
the material changes from a plastic state to a liquid state. 
The plastic limit is the moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a semisolid to a plastie state (5). The 
liquid limit is the moisture content at which the material 
passes from a plastic state to a liquid state. The plasticity 
index is defined as the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of 
moisture content within which a soil material is in a 
plastic condition. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Charaeteristies of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (9). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or mapping units, of each soil series are described 
in the section "Soil maps for detailed planning." 


Appling series 


The Appling series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist. These soils 
are on medium and broad ridges. Slopes range from 2 to 
10 percent. 


Appling soils are geographically closely associated with 
Cecil, Durham, and Madison soils. Cecil soils are on ad- 
jacent slopes and have a redder B2t horizon. Durham soils 
are on adjacent slopes and have a fine loamy control sec- 
tion. Madison soils are on slightly higher convex ridges 
and have a micaceous B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Appling sandy loam is from an area of 
Appling sandy loam, 2.to 6 percent slopes, about З 1/4 
miles west of the Anderson Airport, about 1,670 feet east 
of the intersection of S.C. Highway 187 and S.C. Seconda- 
ry Highway 261, about 650 feet south of S.C. Secondary 
Highway 261, and about 30 feet west of field road. 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; few’ 
small and medium angular quartz fragments, 5 to 15 mm long; 
slightly acid, pH 6.3; clear smooth boundary. 

A2. 8 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; few medium and coarse angular quartz gravel; neutral pH 
6.6; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—11 to 26 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; moderate medium 
and coarse subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly 
plastic; thin discontinuous clay films on faces of реда; many fine 
roots; strongly acid, pH 5.4; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—26 to 42 inches; yellowish red (bYR 5/6) clay; common fine 
distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate fine and medium sübangular blocky structure; firm, sticky 
and slightly plastic; continuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid, pH 4.8; gradual smooth boundary. 

83—42 to 52 inches; mottled yellowish red (БҮК 5/6), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; moderate medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; 
thin discontinuous clay films; very few fine roots; very strongly 
acid, pH 4.8; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—52 to 76 inches; red (10R 4/6) sandy clay loam saprolite with rock 
structure; common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; common flakes of mica and fragments of feldspar, very 
strongly acid, pH 4.8. 


Solum thickness ranges from 41 to 60 inches. The soil is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid in all horizons unless limed. Depth to hard rock is 
more than 5 feet. 

The Ap horizon is 5 to 12 inches thick and is brown, yellowish brown, 
or pale brown. 

The A2 horizon, where present, is yellowish brown or light yellowish 
brown and 8 to 7 inches thick. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 4 to 9 inches thick and is yellowish 
brown, reddish yellow, or strong brown sandy clay loam. 

The B2t horizon is 16 to 34 inches ‘of strong brown, reddish yellow, 
yellowish red, or yellowish brown clay, clay loam, or sandy clay. The 
lower part has common to many mottles of strong brown, reddish yel- 
low, yellowish red, and red. Average clay content of the upper 20 inches 
of the B horizon ranges from 35 to 55 percent. 

The B3 horizon is 4 to 21 inches of mottled brownish yellow, yellowish 
brown, strong brown, reddish yellow, red, or yellowish red clay, sandy 
clay, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottled brownish yellow, red, yellowish brown, or 
yellowish red sandy clay loam or sandy loam saprolite. 


Cartecay series 


The Cartecay series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed 
in dominantly loamy alluvial sediments along the flood 
plains of the streams. These soils are subject to frequent 
flooding for short periods. They are on nearly level, long, 
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and narrow first bottoms. Slopes are dominantly less than 
l percent but range up to 8 percent along local 
drainageways. 

Cartecay soils are geographically closely associated 
with the Chewacla and Toccoa soils. Chewacla soils are on 
adjacent flood plains and have a fine loamy control sec- 
tion. Toccoa soils are on slightly higher adjacent flood 
plains and have a coarse loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Cartecay fine sandy loam is from an 
area of Cartecay-Chewacla complex, about 14 miles north 
of Anderson, about 2,000 feet south of S.C. Highway 88, 
660 feet west of S.C. Secondary Highway 567, and about 
50 feet northeast of Six and Twenty Creek. 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; many 
fine flakes of mica; medium acid, pH 5.8; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—10 to 19 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; few fine and medium roots; many fine flakes of mica; 
bedding planes and thin strata of silt loam; medium acid, pH 5.7; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2—19 to 23 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/4) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and brown (7.5YR 
5/4) mottles; massive; very friable; few fine and medium roots; 
many fine and medium flakes of mica; bedding planes and thin 
strata of loam and silt loam; medium acid, pH 5.7; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C3g—23 to 38 inches; mottled gray (10YR 5/1) and very dark gray 
(10ҮК 3/1) sandy loam with light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) along root 
channels; massive; very friable; few fine and medium roots; few 
fine and medium flakes of mica; bedding planes and thin strata of 
loam and silt loam; medium acid, pH 5.8; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4g—38 to 47 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) stratified layers of sand and 
loamy sand with lenses of silt and silt loam; massive; very friable; 
many fine and medium flakes of mica; many small and medium 
quartz grains; few medium pebbles; medium acid, pH 5.8. 


Depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. Reaction is strongly to slightly 
acid throughout the profile. 

The surface horizon is reddish brown, brown, or dark grayish brown 
and is 6 to 10 inches thick. 

The C horizon is a sequence of thin strata. The upper part is yellowish 
brown, light yellowish brown, reddish brown, or brown sandy loam, silt 
loam, or loam. The lower part is gray, or is mottled with gray, brown, or 
red, sandy loam, sand, or loamy sand. Below 40 inches the different tex- 
tures are in thin strata. Mottles with chromas of 2 or less are within 20 
inches of the surface. In the 10 to 40 inch control section, clay content is 
8 to 18 percent. 


Cataula series 


The Cataula series consists of well drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in clayey material weathered 
from granite, gneiss, or schist. These soils are deep over 
bedrock, but the root zone is moderately shallow over a 
brittle layer. These soils are on narrow and broad ridges 
and adjacent to drainageways. Slopes range from 2 to 10 
percent. 

Cataula soils are geographically closely associated with 
the Appling and Cecil soils. Appling and Cecil soils are on 
adjacent slopes and do not have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Cataula sandy loam is from an area of 
Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, about 4 miles 
south of Belton, about 500 feet north of intersection of 
S.C. Secondary Highway 107 and S.C. Secondary 


Highway 318, and about 10 feet east of S.C. Secondary 
Highway 107. 


Ар—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; moderate medi- 
um granular structure; very friable; many medium and few coarse 
roots; strongly acid, pH 5.5; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 10 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; few medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure with a tendency toward weak medium platy; firm, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; thin patchy clay films; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid, pH 5.0; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—10 to 20 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common medium distinct 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium platy structure which separates to moderate 
medium and fine subangular blocky; continuous clay films; extreme- 
ly firm, sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; strongly acid, 
pH 53; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx— 20 to 35 inches; red (2.5Y К 4/6) clay loam in 1/2 to 1 1/2 inch layers 
separated by 1/4 inch layers of brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay; red layers are interrupted at 2 to 6 
inch intervals by the brownish yellow and strong brown material; 
very coarse platy structure which parts to medium and coarse angu- 
lar and subangular blocky; red part is brittle; other parts firm; clay 
films along horizontal faces of peds; common fine roots along 
horizontal faces of peds; common fine and medium pores; strongly 
acid, pH 5.3; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3— 35 to 56 inches; red (2.5 YR 4/6) clay loam; common medium distinct 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5Y R 5/6), and reddish yel- 
low (5YR 6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; thin patchy clay films; 
strongly acid, pH 5.1; diffuse wavy boundary. 

C—56 to 67 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 8/6) saprolite of weathered 
gneiss; sandy loam and sandy clay loam texture; red (2.5YR 4/6) 
sandy clay loam and clay loam B3 material on faces of eracks and in 
pockets; few pink (7.5YR 8/4) mottles which appear to be 
weathered feldspar; common flakes of mica; very strongly acid, pH 
5.0. 


Solum thickness ranges from 47 to 60 inches or more. The soil is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout unless limed. Depth to 
hard rock is more than 5 feet. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 16 to 
24 inches. 

The surface horizon is 2 to 8 inches of dark brown, brown, or dark 
yellowish brown sandy loam, or yellowish red or red clay loam. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is yellowish red or strong brown 
sandy loam, or sandy clay loam 2 to 5 inches thick. 

The B2t horizon is red or yellowish red with or without yellowish and 
brownish mottles and 8 to 22 inches thick. The upper 20 inches of the B 
horizon is from 35 to 55 percent clay. 

The Bx horizon is 12 to 30 inches thick and is horizontally streaked 
with brown, yellow, and red. In places it is gray in the lower part. It is 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, or sandy clay and may have thin layers of 
clay. 

The B3 horizon is red or yellowish red clay loam, sandy clay loam, or 
clay with common to many mottles of brown, yellow, gray, and red. 
Thickness ranges from about 12 to 36 inches. 

The C horizon is saprolite weathered from granite, gneiss, or schist. It 
has rock controlled structure. 


Cecil series 


The Cecil series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in clayey materi- 
al weathered from granite, gneiss, or schist. These soils 
are on narrow and broad ridges and adjacent to 
drainageways. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Cecil soils are geographically closely associated with 
Appling, Cataula, Hiwassee, and Madison soils. Appling 
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soils are on adjacent slopes and have a browner B2t 
horizon. Cataula soils are on adjacent slopes and have a 
fragipan. Hiwassee soils are on adjacent slopes and have 
a darker red B2t horizon. Madison soils have a micaceous 
B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Cecil sandy loam is from an area of 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, about 3 1/2 miles 
north of Anderson, about 1/2 mile west of intersection of 
S.C. Highway 81 and Edgebrook Drive, and about 190 
feet south of Edgebrook Drive. 


Ар—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak medium granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; few small 
angular fragments of quartz; medium acid, pH 6.0; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—6 to 27 inches;.red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; thick 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine and medium roots; few small 
angular fragments of quartz; strongly acid, pH 5.4; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—27 to 41 inches; red (2.5 YR 4/8) clay; moderate medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastie; thin clay films 
on faces of most peds; few small angular fragments of quartz; few 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid, pH 5.0; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B3—-41 to 53 inches; red (2.5 YR 4/8) clay loam; few fine distinct reddish 
yellow mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky, nonplastic; thin clay films on faces of some peds; few 
small angular fragments of quartz; common fine flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid, pH 5.0; gradual smooth boundary. 

C— 53 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) schist saprolite that crushes to loam; 
few fine distinct reddish yellow mottles; rock structure; friable, 
slightly sticky, nonplastic; few small angular quartz fragments; few 
fragments of feldspar; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid, 
pH 5.0. 


Solum thickness ranges from 41 to 58 inches. Depth to hard rock is 
more than 5 feet. Throughout the profile the soil is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid except where the surface layer is limed. 

The surface horizon is 2 to 8 inches thick and is sandy loam or clay 
loam. Colors are brown, dark grayish brown, grayish brown, reddish 
brown, yellowish red, or red. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is yellowish red, reddish brown, or red 
sandy clay loam or clay loam 2 to 7 inches thick. 

The B2t horizon is 24 to 44 inches thick. Some pedons have thin sub- 
horizons of clay loam or sandy clay loam, and some are mottled with 
brown. The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 35 to 60 percent clay. 

The ВЗ horizon is clay loam бг sandy clay loam. Thickness is 6 to 22 
inches. 

The C horizon is red saprolite weathered from granite, schist, or 
gneiss. It has rock controlled structure. 


Chewacla series 


The Chewacla series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in alluvi- 
al sediments along the flood plains of the streams. These 
nearly level soils are subject to frequent flooding for 
short periods. They are on long and narrow first bottoms. 
Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent but range up to 
3 percent. 

Chewacla soils are geographically closely associated 
with the Cartecay and Toccoa soils. Cartecay soils are on 
adjacent flood plains and have a coarse loamy control sec- 
tion. Toccoa soils are on slightly higher areas and have a 
coarse loamy control section. 


Typical pedon of Chewacla loam is from an area of Car- 
tecay-Chewacla complex, about 6 1/4 miles west of Honea 
Path, on flood plains of Hen Coop Creek, about 125 feet 
north of S.C. Highway 252, and 160 feet west of Hen 
Coop Creek. 


Ар—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam; few fine distinct strong 
brown and grayish brown mottles (the grayish brown mottles are 
around root channels); weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; common fine and medium pores; few fine flakes of 
mica; medium acid, pH 5.6; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 10 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) clay loam; few fine faint strong 
brown and grayish brown mottles (the grayish brown mottles are 
around root channels); weak fine subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; few fine 
pores; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid, pH 5.4; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21—10 to 20 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay loam; few 
medium distinet pale brown (10YR 6/3) and very dark brown (10YR 
2/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
few fine black concretions; common fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid, pH 5.7; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—20 to 29 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct gray (LOYR 5/1) and common fine distinct strong brown 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine pores; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid, pH 5.4; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23g—29 to 40 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; few 
fine prominent strong brown mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid, pH 5.3; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—40 to 45 inches; gray (2.5Y 5/1) sandy clay loam; few medium 
distinct grayish brown (10Y R 5/2) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid, pH 5.1; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—45 to 70 inches; gray (2.5Y 6/1) loamy sand; few coarse distinct 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles; loose; single grained; few fine flakes 
of mica; strongly acid, pH 5.1. 


Solum thickness ranges from 45 to 70 inches. Depth to hard rock is 
more than 6 feet. Reaction is strongly to slightly acid in all horizons un- 
less limed. A few fine flakes of mica are throughout the profile. 

The Ap horizon is brown and dark brown loam or silt loam 4 to 10 
inches thick. 

The B1 horizon is brown, yellowish brown, or dark yellowish brown 
loam, silt loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam 5 to 13 inches thick. Some 
B1 horizons have light brownish gray or brownish yellow mottles. 

The B2 horizon is brown, dark brown, brownish yellow, light yellowish 
brown, yellowish brown, dark yellowish brown, reddish brown, pale 
brown, light brownish gray, or grayish brown. It has mottles of gray, 
yellowish brown, strong brown, reddish brown, or brown. It is sandy 
clay loam, silty clay loam, silt loam, or loam 25 to 41 inches thick. 

The B3g horizon is gray, grayish brown, or light brownish gray and 
has mottles of yellowish red, yellowish brown, and strong brown. It is 
silty clay loam, sandy clay loam, or silt loam 5 to 34 inches thick. 

The C horizon is gray loam, sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand. 


Durham series 


The Durham series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, or schist. These gently 
sloping soils are on ridges. Slopes range from 2 to 6 per- 
cent. 

Durham soils are geographically closely associated with 
the Appling and Cecil soils. Appling and Cecil soils have 
more clay in the B2t horizon, and Cecil soils are redder. 
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Typical pedon of Durham sandy loam is from an area of 
Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, about 14 miles 
west of Anderson, about 1 1/4 mile northwest of Fork 
Elementary School, about 1 mile south of Townville, and 
500 feet west of unnumbered paved county highway. 


Ар—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; medi- 
um acid, pH 5.9; elear smooth boundary. 

А2—6 to 13 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam; weak medium 
and coarse granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; medium acid, pH 5.8; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—13 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; thin patchy clay films; few fine and medi- 
um roots; very strongly acid, pH 4.9; elear smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (107 R 5/8) sandy clay loam; few 
fine and medium distinet strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish 
red (5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; thin patchy clay 
films; few fine and medium roots; very strongly acid, pH 5.0; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—31 to 42 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8), and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; thin patchy clay films; many small quartz grains; 
very few fine roots; very strongly acid, pH 4.5; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

С—42 to 50 inches; mottled yellow, yellowish red, and pale brown sandy 


loam saprolite having rock structure; friable; very strongly acid, pH 
45. 


Solum thiekness ranges from 40 to 54 inches. Depth to hard rock is 
more than 5 feet. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid in all 
horizons, except where surface horizons have been limed. 

Total thickness of the A horizon is 7 to 14 inches. 

The Ap horizon is 6 to 8 inches thick and is brown or grayish brown. 

The A1 horizon, in wooded areas, is 2 to 3 inches thiek and is grayish 
brown or dark gray. 

The A2 horizon is 3 to 10 inches thick and is pale brown, light 
brownish gray, or light yellowish brown. 

The B1 horizon, when present, is 3 to 6 inches thick and is yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, olive yellow, or yellow sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 

The B2t horizon is 18 to 28 inches thick. Textures include elay loam or 
sandy clay loam. Some pedons have subhorizon of sandy clay less than 9 
inches thick. Colors of the B2t horizon are yellowish brown, brownish 
yellow, olive yellow, or strong brown. The lower part of the B2t horizon 
has yellowish red, strong brown, yellowish brown, or brownish yellow 
mottles. Clay content in the control section is 18 to 35 percent. 

The B3 horizon is 7 to 20 inches thick and is strong brown, yellowish 
brown, pale brown, yellowish red, red, reddish yellow, or brownish yel- 
low, with varying shades of red, brown, and yellow mottles. Some 
pedons have gray mottles. 

The C horizon is mottled yellow, yellowish brown, brownish yellow, 
red, yellowish red, pale brown, light gray, gray, or strong brown 
weathered saprolite. 


Gwinnett series 


The Gwinnett series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed from 
weathered hornblende gneiss and diorite. These soils are 
on moderately steep and steep side slopes. Slopes range 
from 15 to 40 percent. 

Gwinnett soils are geographically closely associated 
with the Hiwassee, Pacolet, and Madison soils. Hiwassee 
soils have a thicker solum and are on convex ridges. 


Pacolet soils have a red B2t horizon and are on adjacent 
side slopes. Madison soils have a red micaceous B2t 
horizon and are on convex ridges and adjacent side slopes. 

Typical pedon of Gwinnett sandy loam is from an area 
of Gwinnett sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, about 1 
mile east of crossing of S.C. Highway 184 over Savannah 
River, about 1/4 mile southeast of intersection of S.C. 
Highway 184 and unnumbered paved highway, and 70 
feet west of unnumbered paved highway. 


Ар—0 to 3 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) sandy loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; few small angular fragments of quartz; strongly acid, pH 5.5; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—3 to 30 inches; dark red (10R 3/6) clay; moderate medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; thick continu- 
ous clay films on faces of peds; few fine and medium roots; few fine 
flakes of mica; few small feldspar particles; strongly acid, pH 5.5; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B3—30 to 36 inches; dark red (10R 3/6) clay; moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm,. slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; few small quartz 
and feldspar particles; common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid, 
pH 5.5; diffuse wavy boundary. 

C—36 to 45 inches; dark red (10R 3/6) saprolite; rock structure; crushes 
to sandy clay loam; strongly acid, pH 5.5. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 21 to 36 inches. Depth to hard 
rock is 5 feet or more. Reaction is slightly acid through strongly acid 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon is dusky red, dark red, or dark reddish brown sandy 
loam or clay loam 3 to 5 inches thick. 

The B2t horizon is 18 to 30 inches thick. 

The ВЗ horizon is dark red or red clay or clay loam 5 to 20 inches 
thick. Clay content in the control section is 35 to 60 percent. 

The C horizon is partly weathered rock mixed with fractured hard 
rock. In places there is a relatively thick saprolite layer that crushes to 
a red or dark red clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. 


Hiwassee series 


The Hiwassee series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in material 
weathered from dark colored rocks. These soils are on 
narrow and broad ridgés and on areas adjacent to 
drainageways. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Hiwassee soils are geographically closely associated 
with the Cecil, Gwinnett, and Madison soils. Cecil soils 
have a red B2t horizon. Gwinnett soils have a thinner 
solum and occur on moderately steep and steep side 
slopes. Madison soils have a red micaceous B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Hiwassee sandy loam is from an area 
of Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, about 4 
miles west of Anderson, about 3/4 mile south of S.C. 
Highway 24, and about 1/4 mile east of Five Mile Creek. 


Ар—0 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) sandy loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few small angular fragments of quartz; medium acid, pH 5.8; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 17 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay;-moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
thin patchy clay films; many fine roots; few fine quartz grains; 
medium acid, pH 6.0; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—17 to 38 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly 
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plastic; thin patchy clay films; few fine roots; common fine flakes of 
mica; few fine quartz grains; strongly acid, pH 5.5; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B3—38 to 62 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; weak medium and fine 
subangular blocky structure; firm, slighty sticky and slightly plastic; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very few fine roots; common 
fine flakes of mica; few small feldspar particles; medium acid, pH 
5.6; diffuse wavy boundary. 

C—62 to 70 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) saprolite that crushes to clay 
loam; many medium flakes of mica; few feldspar particles; few 
small quartz grains; rock controlled structure; medium acid, pH 5.6. 


Solum thickness ranges from 41 to more than 60 inches. Depth to hard 
rock is more than 5 feet. Reaction is slightly acid through very strongly 
acid throughout the profile, except for surface layers that have been 
limed. 

The Ap horizon is dark reddish brown or dark red sandy loam or clay 
loam 3 to 8 inches thick. 

The B2t horizon is dark red or dusky red clay or clay loam 25 to 54 
inches thick. 

The B3 horizon is red or dark red, with strong brown mottles, clay or 
clay loam 7 to 30 inches thick. 

The C horizon is dark red or red saprolite with reddish yellow mottles 
and rock structure. It weathered from hornblende gneiss and diorites. 


Madison series 


The Madison series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, well drained, moderately permeable soils that 
formed in material weathered from quartz-mica-schist or 
mica-gneiss rock. These soils are on narrow, medium, and 
broad ridges and on side slopes. Slopes range from 2 to 25 
percent. 

Madison soils are geographically closely associated with 
Appling, Cecil, Gwinnett, Hiwassee, and Pacolet soils. Ap- 
pling soils are on slightly lower convex ridges and have a 
browner B2t horizon. Cecil soils do not have a micaceous 
B2t horizon. Hiwassee soils have a dark red B2t horizon. 
Pacolet soils do not have a micaceous B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Madison sandy loam is from an area of 
Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, about 8 miles 
northwest of Anderson, about 2,500 feet northwest of 
junction of S.C. Secondary Highways 62 and 273, and 
about 20 feet south of S.C. Secondary Highway 62. 


Ар—0 to 6 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/4) sandy loam; very friable; 
many fine and few medium roots; few fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid, pH 6.0; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—6 to 28 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; thin patchy 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; few medium roots, common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid, pH 5.4; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—28 to 34 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) clay loam; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; thin 
patchy faint clay films on faces of some peds; many fine and medi- 
um flakes of mica; few feldspar fragments; few small fragments of 
mica-schist; strongly acid, pH 5.4; gradual wavy boundary. 

С—84 to 46 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) saprolite which crushes to clay loam; 
rock structure; friable; many fine and medium flakes of mica; few 
fragments of feldspar; many small fragments of mica-schist; 
strongly acid, pH 54. 


Solum thickness ranges from 21 to 48 inches. Depth to hard rock is 
more than 5 feet. Reaction in the surface layer is neutral to strongly 
acid. Reaction in the B and C horizons is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Flakes of mica are few to many in the upper part of the solum and 
from common to many in the lower part. 


The Ap horizon is 2 to 7 inches thick and is brown, yellowish red, yel- 
lowish brown, dark brown, red, and reddish brown sandy loam or clay 
loam. The redder colors have clay loam textures. 

The Al horizon is brown or very dark grayish brown sandy loam 1 to 
3 inches thick. 

The A2 horizon, where present, is yellowish brown or dark yellowish 
brown sandy loam 3 to 6 inches thick. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is red or yellowish red clay loam or 
sandy clay loam 8 to 6 inches thick. 

The B2t horizon is red or yellowish red clay loam or clay 17 to 32 
inches thick. 

The B3 horizon is red, or yellowish red with dark red, strong brown, 
and yellowish brown mottles. It is clay loam, sandy clay loam, sandy 
clay, or clay, 5 to 20 inches thick. 

The C horizon is light red, red, reddish yellow, or yellowish red 
weathered saprolite with yellowish brown, strong brown, and reddish 
brown mottles. It is clay loam, sandy clay loam, sandy loam, or loam 
with rock structure. Fragments of quartz-mica-schist are common in 
most pedons. 


Pacolet series 


The Pacolet series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that are moderately deep over saprolite 
and formed in material weathered from granite, gneiss, 
and schist. These soils are strongly sloping, moderately 
steep, and steep. Slopes range from 10 to 40 percent. 

Pacolet soils are geographically closely associated with 
Gwinnett and Madison soils. Gwinnett soils have a dark 
red B2t horizon. Madison soils have a micaceous B2t 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Pacolet sandy loam is from an area of 
Pacolet sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes, about 7 miles 
southwest of Iva, about 4,600 feet northeast of Gregg 
Shoals on Savannah River, and 70 feet south of S.C. 
Secondary Highway 36. 


Ар—0 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid, pH 5.2; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—6 to 22 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; thin clay 
films on faces of peds; many fine and a few medium roots; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid, pH 4.8; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—22 to 31 inches; red (25YR 5/8) clay loam; moderate medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; thin patehy faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; 
common fine flakes of mica; few fine quartz grains; common small 
feldspar particles; very strongly acid, pH 4.7; diffuse wavy bounda- 
ry. 

С—81 to 49 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) saprolite which crushes to 
sandy clay loam rock structure; common fine flakes of mica and 
quartz grains; few feldspar particles; very strongly acid, pH 4.7. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 37 inches. Depth to hard 
rock is more than 5 feet. Reaction is medium acid through very strongly 
acid throughout the profile. 

The A horizon is brown, yellowish brown, reddish brown, yellowish 
red, strong brown, or very dark grayish brown sandy loam 5 to 8 inches 
thick and, where eroded, is red clay loam 2 to 4 inches thick. 

The B1 horizon is red or yellowish red clay loam or sandy clay loam 2 
to 8 inches thick. 

The B2t horizon is 8 to 25 inches thick. The B2t horizon may have 
strong brown mottles. 

The B3 horizon is clay loam or sandy clay loam 5 to 21 inches thick. 
The B3 horizon may have light brown, pinkish white, or strong brown 
mottles. 
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The C horizon is red or yellowish red weathered saprolite and it may 
have brown, yellowish brown, pale brown, light yellowish brown, yellow, 
white, or pink mottles. It is sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam 
with rock structure. 


Toccoa series 


The Toccoa series consists of well drained, moderately 
rapidly permeable soils that formed in dominantly loamy 
alluvial sediments along the flood plains of the streams. 
These nearly level soils are subject to frequent flooding 
for short periods. They are on long and narrow first bot- 
toms. Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent but range 
up to 3 percent along local drainageways. 

Toccoa soils are geographically closely associated with 
the Cartecay and Chewacla soils. Cartecay soils are on 
slightly lower adjacent flood plains. Chewacla soils are on 
slightly lower flood plains and have a fine loamy control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Toccoa sandy loam in an area of Тос- 
coa-Cartecay complex, about 1 1/4 miles south of Savan- 
nah River Bridge on S.C. Highway 181, and about 600 
feet east of Savannah River. 


Ар—0 to 9 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) sandy loam; moderate medi- 
um granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
few fine flakes of mica; medium acid, pH 5.8; abrupt smooth boun- 
dary. 

C1—9 to 30 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; single grained; very 
friable; many fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; few bedding planes 
and thin strata about 1 inch thick, having loamy sand texture; medi- 
um acid, pH 5.7; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—30 to 50 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; single grained; very 
friable; few fine roots; few medium and fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid, pH 5.9; clear smooth boundary. 

C3—50 to 63 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sand; single grained; very 
friable; common fine and medium flakes of mica; few bedding 
planes and thin strata of pale brown loamy sand; medium acid, pH 
5.9; gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—68 to 73 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; single grained; 
very friable; common fine and medium flakes of mica; medium acid, 
pH 5.7. 


Reaction is slightly acid or strongly acid throughout the profile. Depth 
to hard rock is more than 5 feet. Flakes of mica are from few to many 
in all horizons. 

The surface horizon is loamy sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 
Colors are dark brown, brown, dark yellowish brown, or reddish brown. 
The C horizon is similar in color and texture to the A horizon. Thin 
strata of different textures are in most horizons. The control section 
ranges from 8 to 18 percent clay content. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (12). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 


that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 19, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Haplaquents (Hapl, meaning sim- 
ple horizons, plus aquent, the suborder of Entisols that 
have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Haplaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. А family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. Ап example is fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, 
mesic, Typic Haplaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
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in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation and morphology of the soils 


This section discusses the factors of soil formation and 
morphology of the soils. 


Factors of soil formation 


Soil is the natural medium for the growth of plants and 
is the product of soil-forming processes acting on accumu- 
lated or deposited geologic materials. The five important 
factors in soil formation are parent material, climate, liv- 
ing organisms (plants and animals), relief, and time. 

Climate and living organisms are the active forces of 
soil formation. Their effect on the parent material is 
modified by relief and by the length of time the parent 
material has been in place. The relative importance of 
each factor differs from place to place. In some places one 
factor dominates in the formation and fixes most of the 
properties of the soil formed, but normally the interaction 
of all five factors determines what kind of soil is formed 
at any given place. 

Although soil formation is complex, some understanding 
of the soil-forming processes may be gained by consider- 
ing each of the five factors separately. Each of the five 
factors, however, is affected by and also affects each of 
the other factors. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil is formed. It has much to do with the mineral and 
chemical eomposition of the soils. In Anderson County the 
parent material was derived from two sources, residuum 
from the parent rocks and alluvium deposited by streams. 

Residual parent material is formed in place through the 
weathering of the underlying rock. Soils formed in this 
material oceupy about 95 percent of the county. For the 
most part, the rocks of Anderson County are (1) partly 
granitized mica gneiss; (2) hornblende gneiss; (3) mica 
schist; (4) and massive or weakly foliated granite. 

The mica gneiss contains deeply weathered minerals of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica. The chief minerals in horn- 
blende gneiss are quartz, feldspar, and hornblende, but in 
places this rock contains variable amounts of biotite mica 
and chlorite. The thick layers of residuum consist of clay 
mixed with fragments of gneiss and with the minerals 
quartz and mica. The Cecil and Cataula soils formed from 
this kind of parent material. 

Granite is massive or weakly foliated. It is as an intru- 
sion into the gneiss and schist rocks. In general, granite 
consists of quartz, orthoclase and plagioclase feldspar, 
biotite and muscovite mica, and of vermiculite and other 
accessory minerals in variable amounts. In Anderson 
County the soils formed from weathered granite are the 
Appling and Durham. 


In Anderson County recent alluvium consists of a mix- 
ture of gravel, sand, silt, and clay. Much of this alluvium 
weathered from rocks in the uplands nearby, but some 
weathered from granite and metamorphosed rocks of the 
Piedmont Plateau and of the mountains farther north. 
The soils that formed in recent alluvium are on the bot- 
tom lands. The soils on bottoms are weakly developed and 
still receive deposits during floods. In this county the 
Chewacla, Cartecay, and Toccoa soils formed in recent al- 
luvium. 


Climate 


The climate of Anderson County is important in the 
formation of soils. The county has a temperate climate, 
and rainfall is well distributed throughout the year. 

Climate, particularly precipitation and temperature, af- 
fects the physical, chemical, and biological relationships in 
the soil. Water dissolves minerals, aids chemical and 
biological activity, and transports the dissolved mineral 
and organic material through the soil profile. Large 
amounts of rainwater promote leaching of the soluble 
bases and the translocation of the less soluble and col- 
loidal material downward through the soil profile. A long 
frost-free season and high rainfall result in the downward 
movement of fine-textured soil material and the loss of 
plant nutrients. 

The amount of water that percolates through the soil 
depends on the amount of rainfall, the relative humidity, 
and the length of the frost-free season. Percolation, or the 
downward movement of water, also is affected by relief, 
or lay of the land, and by permeability of soil material. 
Weathering of the parent material is intensified if the 
percolation is interrupted only by brief periods of freez- 
ing that is shallow. A high average temperature therefore 
speeds weathering. A high average temperature also in- 
creases the number and kinds of living organisms in the 
soil, and the organisms, in turn, affect soil formation. 


Living organisms 


The number and kinds of plants and animal that live in 
and on the soil are determined mainly by the climate but, 
to a lesser extent, by parent material, relief, and age of 
the soil. 

Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms are in- 
dispensable in soil formation. They hasten the weathering 
of minerals and the decomposing of organie matter. 
Larger plants alter the soil microclimate, furnish organic 
matter, and transfer chemical elements from the subsoil 
to the surface soil. 

Most of the fungi, bacteria, and other micro-organisms 
in the soils of Anderson County are in the upper few 
inches of the soil. Earthworms and other small inver- 
tebrates are active chiefly in the A horizon and upper 
part of the B horizon, where they slowly but continuously 
mix the soil material Bacteria and fungi decompose or- 
ganic matter and release nutrients for plant use. Other 
animals play a secondary role in soil formation, but their 
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influenee is great. By eating plants they perform one step 
in returning plant material to the soil. 

In Anderson County the native vegetation in the 
uplands was chiefly loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, oak, and 
hiekory. In the bottom land it was mainly sweetgum, 
blaek gum, yellow-poplar, maple, tupelo, and ash. Large 
trees affect soil formation by bringing nutrients up from 
deep in the soil, by bringing soil material up from varying 
depths when blown over, and by providing large openings 
to be filled by material from above as large roots decay. 


Relief 


Relief, or lay of the land, influences soil formation 
because of its effect on moisture, temperature, and ero- 
sion. This influence, however, is modified somewhat by 
the influence of the other soil-forming factors. In Ander- 
son County, slopes range from 0 to 40 percent. Most soils 
on uplands with slopes of less than 15 percent have a 
thick, well-developed profile. On slopes of 15 to 40 per- 
cent, the soils have thinner and less developed profiles. 

On stream bottoms the slopes range from 0 to about 3 
percent. Here, the soils are young because the parent 
material has been in place for a relatively short time. 


Time 


Time is necessary in the formation of soils. The length 
of time required for a soil to develop depends largely on 
the intensity of other soil-forming factors. The soils in 
Anderson County range from immature, or young, to ma- 
ture. The young soils have very little profile development, 
and the mature soils have well-defined horizons. 

On the smoother parts of the uplands the soils have 
generally developed to maturity. Examples of these ma- 
ture soils are the Cecil soils. On the stronger slopes, 
geologie erosion has removed the soil material to some 
extent. Consequently, the soils on these slopes are shal- 
lower. Examples are the Pacolet and Gwinnett soils. On 
the first bottoms of streams, the soils are young because 
the material has not been in place long enough for soil 
тыш to form. The Toccoa is an example of a young 
soil. 


Morphology of the soils 


If a vertical cut is dug into a soil, several layers or 
horizons are evident. The differentiation of horizons is the 
result of many soil forming processes. These include the 
accumulation of organic matter, the leaching of soluble 
salts, reduction and translocation of iron, the formation of 
soil structure, physical weathering, such as freezing and 
АЕ and chemical weathering of primary minerals or 
rocks. 

Some of these processes are continually taking place in 
all soils, but the number of active processes and the 
degree of their activity vary from one soil to another. 

Most soils have three major horizons called A, B, and C 
(12). These major horizons may be further subdivided by 


the use of subscripts and letters to indicate changes 
within one horizon. Ап example would be the B2t horizon 
that represents a layer within the B horizon that has 
translocated clay illuviated from the À horizon. 

The A horizon is the surface layer. The layer with the 
largest accumulation of organic matter is called an Al 
horizon. If the soils are cleared and plowed, the surface 
layer becomes an Ap horizon. The A horizon is also the 
layer of maximum leaching or eluviation of clay and iron. 
When considerable leaching has taken place, an A2 
horizon is formed just below the surface layer. Normally, 
it is the lightest colored horizon in the soil. It is well ex- 
pressed in. such soils as Appling and Durham soils. 

The B horizon is beneath the A horizon and is com- 
monly called the subsoil. It is the horizon of maximum ac- 
cumulation, or illuviation of clay, iron, aluminum, or other 
compounds, leached from the A horizon. Cecil, Hiwassee, 
and Madison soils are among the soils that have a well-ex- 
pressed B horizon. 

The C horizon is below the A or B horizons. Some soils, 
such as Cartecay and Toccoa, have not formed a B 
horizon, and the C horizon is immediately below the A 
horizon. The C horizon consists of materials that are little 
altered by the soil-forming processes, but may be 
modified by weathering. 

Well drained and moderately well drained soils in An- 
derson County have a red or yellowish-brown B horizon. 
These colors are mainly due to thin coatings of iron ox- 
ides on the sand, silt, and clay particles. A soil is con- 
sidered well drained if it is free of gray (a chroma of 2 or 
less) mottles to a depth of at least 30 inches. All the soils 
in Anderson County are well drained except Cartecay and 
Chewacla, which are somewhat poorly drained. These 
somewhat poorly drained soils have gray mottles within 
about 10 to 24 inches of the surface. 
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Glossary 


ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. А soil having only an А and a C horizon. Commonly such soil 
formed in recent alluvium or on steep rocky slopes. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. 
Natural soil aggregates, such as granules, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams. 

Area reclaim. Ап area difficult to reclaim after the removal of soil for 
construction and other uses. Revegetation and erosion control are 
extremely difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in a charac- 
teristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a single 
mapping unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Very low ... 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having base exchange 
properties is saturated with exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, 
Na, K), expressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millimeters thick, in un- 
consolidated alluvial, eolian, lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The ‘solid rock that underlies the soil and other unconsolidated 
material or that is exposed at the surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent 
flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 centimeters) in diame- 
ter. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil particles and in tiny 
spaces between particles. Surface tension is the adhesive force that 
holds capillary water in the soil. 

Catena. A sequence, or “chain,” of soils on a landscape that formed in 
similar kinds of parent material but have different characteristics 
as a result of differences in relief and drainage. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. The common 
soil cations are calcium, potassium, magnesium, sodium, and 
hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of exchangeable cations 
that can be held by the soil, expressed in terms of milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synonymous with base- 
exchange capacity, but is more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 


percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded fragment of rock 
3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved by creep, slide, 
or local wash and deposited at the bases of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or constructing 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intrieate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Compressible. Excessive decrease in volume of soft soil under load. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb ànd forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.— Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing crops in strips 
that follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing crops are 
alternated with strips of clean-tilled erops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which classification is based. 
The thickness varies among different kinds of soil, but for many it 
is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or deterioration of 
concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve and pro- 
tect the soil between periods of regular crop production, or a crop 
grown between trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). А ridge of earth, generally a terrace, 
built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff from its natu- 
ral course. 

Drainage class (natural) Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.— Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 
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Well drained.—Water is removed from. the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
Season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained. Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytie crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.— Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic erops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most тезорћу е crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.— Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytie crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in "hillpeats" and "climatic 
moors." 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, 
ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as gravitational 
creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes acting over 
long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing away of moun- 
tains and the building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic ero- 
sion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or other animals or 
of a catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore productivity through accu- 
mulation of moisture. Summer fallow is common in regions of 
limited rainfall where cereal grains are grown. The soil is tilled for 
at least one growing season for weed control and decomposition of 
plant residue. 

Fast intake. The rapid movement of water into the soil. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 
specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, expressed as a 
percentage of the ovendry weight, after the gravitational, or free, 
water has drained away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days 
after a soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, normal 
moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent or 
occasional flooding. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
Streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 


tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic animals. Forage can be 
grazed or eut for hay. 

Fragipan. А loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. А fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers especially to the 
processes or soil-forming factors responsible for the formation of 
the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Grassed waterway. À natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, seeded to grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gully. А miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rainfall. The distinc- 
tion between a gully and a rill is one of depth. А gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and ean be smoothed over 
by ordinary tillage. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to the kind of 
environment in which a plant or animal normally lives, as opposed 
to the range or geographical distribution. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

О horizon.— An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.— The mineral horizon below an А horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by aecumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the А horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined А and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of а C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but сап be directly below an А or a B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part of the organic 
matter in mineral soils. 
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Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped according to their ru- 
noff-producing characteristies. The chief consideration is the in- 
herent capacity of soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but are 
separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are assigned to four 
groups. In group А are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at the other 
extreme, are soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay layer at or near 
the surface, have a permanent high water table, or are shallow over 
nearly impervious bedrock or other material A soil is assigned to 
two hydrologic groups if part of the acreage is artificially drained 
and part is undrained. 

Impervious soil. À soil through which water, air, or roots penetrate 
slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely impervious to air and 
water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water can infiltrate 
into a soil under a given set of conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the surface of the 
soil at any given instant, usually expressed in inches per hour. The 
rate can be limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate 
at which water is applied at the surface. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centimeters) or more 
across. Large stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that ís 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in mineralogical composi- 
tion, chemical composition, or strueture by heat, pressure, and 
movement. Nearly all such rocks are crystalline. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low in organic 
material. Its bulk density is greater than that of organie soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop production and 
prevention of soil damage. 

Moderately coarse textured (moderately light textured) soil. Sandy 
loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy textured) soil. Clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, 
mineral, and biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance— few, com- 
mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and соп- 
trast— faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three single 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 
6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. À soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 7.3. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the production of food and tissue. Plant 
nutrients are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other ele- 
ments obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ob- 
tained largely from the air and water. 


Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organie and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. Ап individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called "a soil." A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches) moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches) and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that affect its 
management. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases 
on the bases of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characteristic that affects management. These differences are 
too small to justify separate series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities in the 
soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly of particles of 
nearly the same size. Because there is little difference in size of the 
particles, density can be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a specified system of manage- 
ment. Productivity is measured in terms of output, or harvest, in 
relation to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all its 
horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely acid .... Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid.. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid..... 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid . 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid . 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral.......... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline .... 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline ....... 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline ....... 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered rock and soil materi- 
al on the earth's surface; the loose earth material above the solid 
rock. Soil scientists regard as soil only the part of the regolith that 
is modified by organisms and other soil-building forces. Most en- 
gineers describe the whole regolith, even to a great depth, as "soil." 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered col- 
lectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material) Unconsolidated, weathered, or 
partly weathered mineral material that accumulates over disin- 
tegrating rock. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated erosion. A rill is 
generally a few inches deep and not wide enough to be an obstacle 
to farm machinery. 
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Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a diameter of 2 mil- 
limeters or more; for example, pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boul- 
ders. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow over a layer that 
greatly restricts roots. See Root zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that ean be penetrated by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Saprolite (geology). Soft, earthy, clay-rich, thoroughly decomposed rock 
formed in place by chemical weathering of igneous and 
metamorphic rock. In soil survey, the term saprolite is applied to 
any unconsolidated residual material underlying the soil and grading 
to hard bedrock below. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited from suspen- 
sion in water. The chief kinds of sedimentary rock аге con- 
glomerate, formed from gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, 
formed from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses of calci- 
um carbonate. There are many intermediate types. Some wind- 
deposited sand is consolidated into sandstone. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a partieular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristies and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of soil material 
from the land surface by the action of rainfall and runoff water. 
Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet, Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 

dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of elay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based on the 
height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen age. For ex- 
ample, if the average height attained by dominant and codominant 
trees in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, the 
site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertical distance divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow intake. The slow movement of water into the soil. 

Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Small stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Soil. А natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters in equivalent 
diameter and ranging between specified size limits. The names and 
sizes of separates recognized in the United States are as follows: 
very coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 millimeter); coarse sand (1.0 
to 0.5 millimeter); medium sand (0.5 to 0.25 millimeter); fine sand 
(0.25 to 0.10 millimeter); very fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); silt 
(0.005 to 0.002 millimeter); and clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 


Stone line. A concentration of coarse fragments in soils that generally 
marks an old weathering surface. In a cross section, the line may be 
one fragment or more thick. The line generally overlies material 
that weathered in place and marks the top of a paleosol. It is or- 
dinarily overlain by recent sediment of variable thickness. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centimeters) in diame- 
ter. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil for- 
mation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in mineralogical composi- 
tion, chemical composition, or structure by heat, pressure, and 
movement. Nearly all such rocks are crystalline. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 
leached horizon lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters) Frequently designated as the “plow layer," or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “ 
very fine." 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. À soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatie head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
а lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth's surface by atmospheric agents. 
These clianges result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. 
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Well graded. Refers to a soil or soil material consisting of particles well Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The moisture content of soil, 
distributed over a wide range in size or diameter. Such a soil nor- on an ovendry basis, at which a plant (specifically sunflower) wilts 
mally can be easily increased in density and bearing properties by во much that it does not recover when placed in a humid, dark 
compaction. Contrasts with poorly graded soil. chamber. 


Illustrations 
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Figure 2.—Flooding is a severe hazard on Cartecay-Chewacla complex. 
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Figure 4.—Bicolor lespedeza furnishes food and cover for wildlife. It is well suited to Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 
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Figure 5.—Small grain on Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, provides cover for the soil and winter grazing for 
cattle. 


Figure 6.—Gullied area on Pacolet clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Figure ?.—Flood damage can be severe unless roads and bridges are properly constructed on Toccoa-Cartecay 
complex. 
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Figure 8.—Average yearly growth per acre in board feet for well-stocked, even-aged, managed stands of southern 
pines to age 60. 
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Figure 9.— Average yearly growth per acre in board feet for well-stocked, even-aged, managed stands of southern 
hardwoods to age 60. 
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Figure 10.—Merchantable volume (inside bark) to 3 inch top, per acre for loblolly pine plantations, stocking 700 trees 
per acre. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 


2 A ———M—M—————————————— 
| 


| 
і Temperature Î t Precipitation! 
б з. а шет а ш э CENE NES M NCC M eS 
H | | i 2 years in | || {2 years іп 10} } 
! ! ! |_____10 will have-- __| Average | | will have-- | Average | 
Month lAveragelAveragelAveragel | {number ofíAveragel I Inumber of {Average 
і daily | daily | } Maximum | Minimum | growing ¢ | Less | More !days withlsnowfall 
tmaximum{minimum} !temperature}temperature} degree | Ithan--Ithan--]0.10 inch} 
{ higher i lower { days? 1 | or more | 
than-- than-- 
i E | Е | E і Е | Е | units | Да | In | In | i in 
| || | | | Н ! } | | | 
Јапџагу-===-| 52.9 i 32.6 i 42.8 | Th | 10 | 41 | 1.03 | 2.68 | 5.26 | 7 ! 1.0 
о“ 55.7 | 34.0 | 44.9 | 75 | 13 | 41 | 4,16 2.48 | 5.64 | 8 | ‚9 
Мапоћ-----= | 63.0 | 40.2 | 51.6 | 82 | 22 | 148 | 5.27 3.37 Lee | 8 | „8 
April------ | 73.1 | 59,5 61.3 | 89 | 32 | 339 | 4.13 | 2.59 | 5.51 | 6 | .0 
И | 80.81 57.81 ба | 5 1 39 | 601 f 3:59 | 1.96 1 зет | E £0 
June------- | 87.3 | 65.4 | И | 100 | 51 | 792 | 3.63 | 1.59 | 5.28 | 6 | .0 
gJulyse--2---- | 89.8 | 69.2 | 79.5 | 100 | 60 | 915 | 4.13 | 2.02 | 5.84 | 6 | .0 
Ru | eer] 68.61 72.9 | 9 | 58 | 8% | 3.97 | 1.96 | 5,611 6 .0 
Septenber--i 83.2 | 62.8 | 73.0 | 95 | aT | 690 | 3.38 | 1.10 | 5.18 | 5 | 0 
а 74.1 | 50.4 | 62.3 | 90 | 30 | 381 | 2.41 | „72 3.76 | 4 ! .0 
Movenber---i 63.4 | 40.0 | 51.8 | 83 | 20 1 00 | 3.00 rae | 4,271 ЈЕ .0 
December---| 54.5 | 34.4 f 44.5 | 74 H 13 } 54 | 4.16 | 2.20 | 5.75 ¢ 7 H .5 
| | || | { і | | | | } 
} l Н | 1 l ! t | | | 
Year----- | 72.2 | 50.4 ! 61.4 | 102 || 9 1 5,007 1 45.86 139.54 151.92 1 тз | 3.2 


Recorded in the period 1951-74 at Anderson, S.C. 


2А growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


Minumum temperature! 


| 
| 
| 


Probability 24 F { 28 F 32 F 
i or lower | or lower i or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


| 


! 
i 
! 
! 
і 
1 year in 10 
і 
| 
| 


later than-- March 19 March 31 April 15 
2 years in 10 
later than-- March 11 March 25 April 10 


5 years in 10 


later than-- February 24 


| 

Н 

4 

t 

i 

Н 
First freezing i 
temperature } 
in fall: { 
| 

| 

[| 

{ 

! 

t 

| 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- November 9 October 28 October 25 


2 years in 10 


| 
t 

earlier than-- | November 17 November 2 October 28 
} 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


] 
! 1 
| Н 
} i 
| і 
| ! 
| i 
| | 
! | 
| | 
| і 
| | 
H Mareh 14 | March 31 
| 

Н і 
| l 
і i 
| і 
l H 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
} || 
| | 
i | 


December 1 November 12 November 4 


lRecorded in the period 1951-78 
at Anderson, S.C. 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


| 
| Daily minimum temperature 
| during growing season 
ا ب د ا‎ шшщщ 
Probability f Higher | Higher | Higher 
| than | than } than 
24 F 28 F | 2F 
| Days | Days | Days 
i 
9 years in 10 | 245 | 221 | 201 
| 
8 years in 10 | 257 | 230 | 207 
5 years in 10 | 279 | 243 | 217 
t 
2 years in 10 | 301 | 255 | 228 
1 year in 10 | 313 Н 261 | 233 


Твесогдед in the period 1951-74 
at Anderson, S.C. 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


АИ НЕ ПН cc NR clc‏ ا ا 
Map |! t |‏ 

symbol} Soil name 1 Acres {Percent 

1 

| 1 П 
ApB {Appling Sandy loam; 2 to 6 percent SIOPO see... eses een em e saen m m meme -{ 154,609 | 3.3 
ApC l Appling sandy Loam, 6 to 10 percent з10реѕ e m me mee mmm m me m m emen mmm { 3,311 1 0.7 
Ca lCartecay-Chewacla COMPLE Kaman e me en ea en m m m an en meee осна і 18,920 } 4.0 
CbB lCataula sandy Loam, 2 to 6 percent з1орез- se em eem me en anan m oa o opa a oo o o 0 مہ م مو مم می مر می موت م مە م‎ 1 9,460 | 2.0 
CbC !Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent Slopes eseese m ne ee e men oan oa en mr o o o oo o en a م م م می مه مر م ص م‎ e0 1 4,730 1 1.0 
CeC2 }Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, егойей---------------=----==-=-=--есее еее 1 473 | 0.1 
сав {Сесі1 sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent SIOPO Sm =s. em m e e ener sen en maen mem oa oon o oa oa o o o o mnan m a e enen en en 1 109,736 į 23.2 
сас | Сесії sandy Loam, 6 to 10 percent slope Se emeses m e em e ema mamn m om eee eem -——1 85,140 } 18.0 
сар {Cecil sandy loan, 10 to 15 percent з1орез- eem e m mes m ene m e m m m m mm e m m шесе есе еее несе есен | 28,853 } 6.1 
CeB2 {Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes; eroded------- مہ م مہ مہ سے مھ ما من سا مہ مم می مہ مھ م کے سی سے ممت م مو م مہ م م نمی م س مه م‎ { 946 | 0.2 
CeC2 {Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded e. ee ee m m mmn e ss m e e eran ar on oa oon en enon مه مو مو مه مه مه م مامه‎ i 7,095 1 1.5 
CmB {Cecil-Urban land complex, 2 to 6 percent з1орез- mmm mu =m e m m m mme m a nnn nn 1 11,825 | 2.5 
CmC iCecil-Urban land complex, 6 to 10 percent SLOpe se.. -= eue ms eneen ma eee eee 1 6,149 | 1.3 
Рив {Durham sandy Loam, 2 to 6 percent SLOPES essas e ene enm m em m e em m ee mn mm em en en o n a o enn en en en enon م مر‎ an مہ‎ en on on i 1,419 1 0.3 
GtE {Gwinnett sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent ѕ1орез-- en mmm m mm e ee m = me en en m ee m mmm 1 4,257 | 0.9 
GtF iGwinnett sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes----- ————————— ит مہ‎ пл пл em па пе пи مہ مہ مہ مہ‎ 1 473 | 0.1 
HaB iHiwassee sandy Loam, 2 to 6 percent з1орез e e sneen enema mauu mere mm m m mere o m mn o م م م م م می می مو می م م‎ 1 19,393 1 43.1 
HaC l]Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent з1орез-- emme m mm e em e m m mm m mmm mm mm neem en o an 1 19,866 | 4.2 
HaD iHiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent ѕ10рез-- mame e eee men mmen mn en m am ma o pa o a em a e ee ea e { 8,041 | 1.7 
HwC2 dlHiwassee clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded mm e s ene e e eenen s msm mm mn en mn m m s m m am ma o ma emm 1 1,419 1 0.3 
HwD2  !Hiwassee clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded=ee memm =. ene m = = =m san m mam m m ma meme 1 473 1 0.1 
MaB {Madison sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent Slopes- eese e eeen ees n e enen m = en ma eene 1 15,190 1 3.0 
MaC }Мадізоп sandy Loam, 6 to 10 percent STOP Sm erener m e ensa en m en m mean min em o mn m o ma ma ma o o em ma م م ص م‎ { 284,380 1 6.0 
MaD iMadison sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent з1орез-- e= e eem m ma mem m o m m m o on ma m en me a m m me m AL 1 17,501 1 3.7 
MaE {Madison sandy Loam, 15 to 25 percent S1loOpe sme. eere esm e. menm u пе { 17,501 1 3.7 
MdC2 {Madison clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, erode des. s mee m eaen mma m mn m eem م مه س م س مه‎ en enen مہ‎ t 946 ł 0.2 
PaE {Pacolet sandy loam, 214,758 1| 4.6 
PaF X Pacolet sandy loam, 1,257 | 0.9 
Рер2 {Pacolet clay loam, 1,892 | 0.4 
Te |Тоссоа-Сагђесау complex 5,676 | 1.2 

| Subtotal--------- ————— م مہ‎ па и пи مہ‎ mon مہ مہ‎ 469,689 {1 99.3 

$ Wat Ep —M——————— а и ne tn e en em m 3,311 1 0.7 

i 

oo en on on mn on a и 1 473,000 | 100.00‏ مر eo‏ مم سم مم سے مه مم کہ سے مہ em‏ کے می سے مہ مہ مہ سے e‏ م سے می م مه مہ سر صر مه مو می مه مو مه пл ша ot ва пи ни‏ م Тобаї o m on on en on ње an‏ 1 
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TABLE 5.—--YIELDS PER ACRE OF PASTURE AND HAY. CROPS 


[All yields were estimated for a high level of management in 1975. Absence of a yield figure indicates the 
сгор is seldom grown or is not suited.] 


— 
| 
| 


{ Common 1 

Soil series and 1 Tall { bermuda- {Bahiagrass 
map symbol fescue rass 

AUM 


1 Improved 
Sorghums | Small 1 Sericea | bermudas 
rains iespedeza rass 
AUM Tons Tons 
Appling: 
4.0 
3.6 


3.0 
2.5 


Cartecay: 

гса: 
Cartecay part--------- 
Chewacla part ee ees u asnon 


Toccoa part e en m eass u e en en enm 
Cartecay part 


~ 
» 

ae Sine aN —— M ————————— ————t——— —— — oe————s— € Дыр a 
. 
хл 


{ [ 
1 і 
t 
| 1 
| 1 
| 1 
1 1 
1 і 
1 1 
i | 
1 1 
{ { 
1 1 
| 1 
ł t 
і 1 
4 Ц 
1 1 
і | 
t 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 i 6.0 
1 1 
| і 
1 | 
{ 1 
1 1 
1 і 
1 | 
t | 
і і 
l 1 
| і 
1 || 
ł 1 
1 | 
t 1 
1 | 
[ | 
t ł 
і і 
{ | 
i i 
| | 
і | 
1 | 
1 | 


с а وچ ای‎ җый эд و کی کچ و‎ ыйы ый» ый کی‎ сте کے کہ‎ чый те кей жыйы жыйы бөй» кыйы —— کے‎ чый» کے‎ кыйт کے‎ ыйы س‎ ачый жый ыйы шый کے‎ ыл. чы жыйы پک کے‎ и ыд дый ме жылы] 
= 
* 

P:‏ یہ чый» чы» эд»‏ می یہ Жый»‏ وی бый» ыды‏ یی следио‏ می یہ чый ЖЫ» БЫ ЖЫ» сыды‏ خی па‏ مہ سوہ مھ ЧЫНЫ‏ یو ЧЫ»‏ یہ дЫ» i‏ سی ыы ред те чыш ды» ДЫШ‏ سای arim din ania amin‏ دی 


TAUM ~ Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one 
Borse, one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 

This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit desoription for 
the composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS 


Absence of а yield figure indicates the 


[All yields were estimated for a high level of management in 1975. 
crop is seldom grown or is not suited] 
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See mapping unit description for the 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 7.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Cecil-Urban land complex excluded. Dashes mean 
no acreage. ] 


1 || Major management 


concerns (subclass 


Class H Total Erosion Wetness 
Acreage e W 
| | Acres | Acres 
II | 160,387 | 160,317 | m 
і | 
III | 1715699 | 147,103 | 24,596 
IV | 68,585 | 68,585 | ==- 
VI |. 46,354 | 46,354 | --- 
1 і | 
VII | 4,730 | 4,730 | --- 
| | t 
і | | 
Total | 451,715 f 427,119 | 24,596 
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TABLE 8.—--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. 
a column means the information was not available] 


Urban land part. 


1 T. Management concerns  — (1 Potential productivity | 
Soil name and 1 Ordi- | | П 1 П 1 
map symbol | nation} Erosion | Equipment} Seedling | Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
1 symbol} hazard {limitation{mortality | {і паехі! 
[| 1 [ [ [ | 
Appling: i 1 1 1 і 1 { 
APB, ApC--------- -1 Зо {Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- | 81 {Eastern redcedar, 
1 1 1 1 {Shortleaf pine------ | 65 4 eastern.white pine, 
1 1 1 1 {Scarlet oake---------1 68 1 loblolly pine, 
1 1 | 1 {Southern red oak----1 76 | yellow-poplar. 
1 1 | t {Virginia pine------- 1 74? 
{ 4 { 1 {White oak------ mannet 711 
1 | 1 1 |Yellow-poplar-------1 90 | 
1 | | 1 1 1 { 
Cartecay: } 1 і і 1 1 { 
Ca: 1 | | 1 { t 1 
Cartecay рагб—--} 2w {Slight {Moderate {Slight {Loblolly pine------- 1 95 ftLoblolly pine, 
1 | 1 1 {Sweet gUm mn em a em n en on 1 95 | sweetgum; 
1 | 1 r |Yeliow-poplar-------] 105 { yellow-poplar; 
1 | 1 1 {Water оаК-е==-=-==--{} 85 | water oak, 
1 | 1 1 {Southern red oak----] 85 { American sycamore, 
| 1 | | | | eastern cottonwood. 
| 1 
Chewacla part---| 1w {Slight {Moderate {Moderate {Loblolly pine------- 1 96 {Loblolly pine, 
1 1 1 | 1Yellow-poplar------- | 104 1 green ash, 
1 ] 1 4 l American syoamore---1 90 | American sycamore, 
1 1 1 1 1Sweetgum------------ 1 97 4 yellow-poplar; 
1 | 1 1 {Water oake----------- 1 86 | sweetgum; 
1 1 1 | |Eastern cottonwood--| 100 | eastern white pine. 
{ i | 1 {Green ash----------- 1 971 
| | | | {Southern red oak----1 90 | 
1 
Cataula: i t | 1 1 1 [ 
CbB, CbC----- -----1 Зо {Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine-------| 80 {Loblolly pine, 
| 1 і 1 {Shortleaf pine------| 66 | southern red oak, 
1 1 i { Į Scarlet oak---------|] 84 | yellow-poplar, 
1 r 1 | {White Oaks m esses e u en onen on 1 81 ft white oak. 
H | | | 1Yellow-poplar------- | 88 | 
1 
CC CDs nam a a n 1 5e 1Moderate {Moderate {Moderate {Loblolly pine-------1 65 {Loblolly pine, 
1 1 1 | 4{Shortleaf pine------ 1 55 1 Virginia pine. 
4 1 1 | 1 1 { 
Cecil: 1 1 1 | 1 
сав, CdC, Сдр-===-| 3o {Slight {Slight {Slight {Eastern white ріпе--! 80 {Eastern white pine, 
1 1 1 t {Loblolly pine----- ==] 80 | loblolly pine, 
1 1 1 | \Shortleaf pine------1 69 | yellow-poplar. 
1 1 t | {Virginia pine------- { 734 
1 1 4 1 {Black oak----------- 1 661 
1 r 1 1 lNorthern red oak----1 82 | 
1 1 1 1 {Post oakK------------ 1 651 
1 1 1 1 {Scarlet oak--------- 1 80 | 
{ [ 1 1 | | 1 
CeB2, CeC2------ wel He {Moderate {Moderate {Moderate {Loblolly pine------- | 72 lLoblolly pine, 
1 1 t 1 {Shortleaf pine------ | 66 | Virginia pine. 
{ 1 1 1 [Virginia pine------- t 65 | 
1 і 1 1 ł | 1 
lemB: і і | і | 
Cecil parte-----| Зо {Slight {Slight {Slight l Eastern white pine--| 80 {Eastern white pine, 
| 1 1 1 {Loblolly pine-------| 80 | loblolly pine, 
1 1 1 1 iShortleaf pine------1 69 | yellow-poplar. 
1 | | А {Virginia pine------- i 734 
| 1 1 | {Black oake sa sa en e m en m m men 1 66 | 
і 1 1 1 {Northern red oak----1 821 
| [| 1 1 {Post oak------------ 1 651 
| 1 1 1 {Scarlet oake--------|1 80 | 
| i t і | 
| [ і { | 
i 1 1 t | 


See footnote at епа of table. 


| | 
| | 
1 | 


Ађзепсе of an entry in 


TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY~~Continued 


[| і 
5011 пате апа 1 Ordi- | 
map symbol | nation} 
{ symbol] hazard 
[ 1 
Сес11: t 1 
Tome: 1 | 
Cecil part------ | 3o {Slight 
| 
1 і 
1 1 
t [| 
1 | 
{ t 
1 1 
і { 
Urban land part.{ 1 
1 | 
Durham 1 1 
DU a on o en on on n on naan on o on om | Зо үш 
і і 
і 1 
1 l 
і і 
1 | 
1 1 
Gwinnett: і { 
GEE, GtF---------- | Зг poesis 
і 
1 [ 
Hiwassee: 1 ł 
Нав, Нас, HaD----- | 3o pus 
1 1 
1 і 
і і 
t t 
HwC2, HwD2-------- | Це | 
і 1 
1 1 
Madison: i | 
MaB, Мас, MaD----- | 3o {Slight 
| 
{ t 
і ł 
t 1 
і t 
Ma Bae en on ом onon on on on om on en on on а | Зг poe 
1 t 
i і 
1 1 
t 1 
Md C 2n o oa ma an on on awan n on o am | це я 
t 
1 1 
1 t 
Pacolet: 1 1 
РаЕ, Pa Fun un un an am on m en on on | Зг a 
1 || 
і 1 
PO DA mm o o o o m o o on on o це {Moderate 
1 
1 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Management concerns 


1 1 
Erosion | Equipment! Seedling } 
{limitation{mortality ! 


Slight 


Moderate 


Potential 


Important trees 


| 
| 
| 
{Eastern white pine--] 
{Loblolly pine------- 1 
{Shortleaf pine------ 1 
{Virginia pine------- 1 
{Black oake esen en en m m m m і 
{Northern red оак---- | 
{Розі oak------------ | 
{Scarlet oak--------- 


{Loblolly pine------- 
{Post oak------ 
{Shortleaf pine 
{Southern red oak----| 
Î Sweet g UM usm s nnen mmm | 
{White oak----------- | 
н € a wf 


| 

{Loblolly pine------- | 
{Southern red оак---- | 
{White оак 
1 


{Loblolly pine------- 
{Northern red oak----| 
{Shortleaf pine------ 
{White oak----------- 
nii € 


{Loblolly pine------- 
{Shortleaf pine------ 


{Loblolly pine------- 
{Longleaf pine------- 
IShortleaf pine------ 
{Southern red oak----] 
p emm — 


[Loblolly pine------- 
{Longleaf pine------- 
{Shortleaf pine------ 
{Southern red oak----| 
1 Yellow-poplar------- 


{Loblolly pine------- 1 
{Shortleaf pine------ 1 


{Longleaf pines mee menm i 
{Virginia pine------- 1 

| 
| | 
{Loblolly pine------- 1 
{Shortleaf pine------ 1 
ИЕ РТА | 
{Loblolly pine------- 1 
{Shortleaf pine------ | 
1Yellow-poplar------- 1 


t i 


roductivit 


{Site 
{index 


Trees to plant 


Eastern white pine, 
loblolly pine, 
yellow-poplar. 


blolly pine, 
ellow-poplar. 


<o 


Loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 


о 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
eastern гедседаг, 
Virginia pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
longleaf pine. 


Eastern redcedar, 
loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine; 
Shortleaf pine, 
yellow-poplar. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


t 1 Management concerns Potential productivit 1 
Soil name and 1 Ordi- | 1 
map symbol 1 nation} Erosion | Equipment! Seedling | Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
| symbol] hazard {limitation{mortality | lindexl 
Toccoa: 1 } 1 1 | 1 } 
1те: і t { | i 1 
Toccoa part----- #10 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- 1 90 {Loblolly pine, 
4 4 4 1 | Yellow-poplar------- | 107 {| yellow-poplar; 
1 H 1 1 {Sweet g Um e = en a om sa on on mam} 100 | American sycamore, 
| | | | {Southern red oak----] === | cherrybark oak. 
Cartecay part---1 2w {Slight {Moderate {Slight {Loblolly pine------- 1 95 {Loblolly pine; 
1 1 ł 1 ISweetgum------ women}? 95 | sweetgum, 
1 1 1 1 lYellow-poplar-------| 105 | yellow-poplar, 
| 1 { 1 {Water oake m ea es en es ee u -1 85 | water oak; 
1 1 r 1 {Southern red oak----| 85 | American sycamore; 
} 4 1 | | f eastern cottonwood. 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


[Terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe," 


1 


Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol 1 excavations 
1 
Appling: 


АрВ nnn nme | Moderate: 
{ too clayey. 


1 
A p ——— 1 Модегаѓе: 
| too clayey, 
| з1оре. 
Сагїесау: i 
1Ca: | 
Cartecay part--lSevere: 
| floods, 
| wetness. 


Chewacla part--iSevere: 


| wetness, 
| floods. 
| 
Cataula: | 
СЫВ------- sene Moderate: 
| cemented pan. 
| 
CBO ~= | Moderate: 
| cemented pan. 
| 
| 
1 
COC Dese inen ena cm tn one --]Moderate: 
{ cemented pan. 
| 
1 
| 
Cecil: 


Сав, CeB2-2------[Moderate: 
| Соо с1ауеу. 


CdC, сар, CeC2---1Moderate: 
1 too clayey. 


1CmB: і 
Cecil part----- 1Moderate: 
too clayey. 
Urban land 
part. 


Cecil рарі----- {| Moderate: 


1 

| 

| 
Teme: 1 

і 

| too clayey. 

| 

{ 

! 


Urban land 
part. 
Durham 
DuB-------------- 1Slight------- ~ 
{ 
1 
Gwinnett: 1 
GtE, GtF---------l|Severe: 
| Slope. 
Hiwassee: | 
Ha Bn n u sn on n on an son on {Moderate: 


| Еоо с1ауеу. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


1 Dwellings 
1 without 
basements 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
Floods. 


Moderate: 


о 
low strength. 


1 Dwellings 

| with 
basements 

1Slight-----.----- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan; 
low strength. 


1 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


р 
| 
i 
і 
i 
1 
| 
{ 
Н 
| 
| 
1 
t 
і 
1 
1 
t 
і 
1 
1 
1 
і 
i 
1 
| 
1 
1 


Small 


commercial 


buildings 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 


о 
low strength. 


| 

1 

| 

і 

1 

і 

[| 

i 

1 

1 

t 

і 

| 

і 

} 

1 

| 

t 

1 

| 

{Moderate : Moderate: Severe 
1 low strength; cemented pan; slope. 
1 slope. low strength, 

| slope. 

1Moderate: Moderate: Severe 
1 low strength, cemented pan, slope. 
{ slope. low strength, 

1 slope. 

| 
1Slight-----------1]Slighte----------1Moderate: 
| | | slope. 
1Moderate { Moderate: Severe: 
1 slope. | slope. 1 slope. 
| | | 

1 1 
ISlight----------- 1S1light-----------[Moderate: 
1 { | slope. 
i } i 

1 1 і 

1 t i 

1 1 1 

i 1 t 
1Moderate: | Moderate: f Severe: 
1 slope. { slope. ł slope. 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 і і 

1 1 1 

t 1 1 
1Siight----------- 1S1light----------- {Moderate : 
| 1 1 slope. 
1 1 і 

| | 
{Severe {5еуеге: 1Severe: 
1 slope. | slope. 4 slope. 
| 1 t 

i | 1 
1Moderate: { Модегабе: {Moderate : 
| low strength. | low strength. | slope. 
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See text for definitions 
Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


1 Local roads 
| and streets 


і 
{Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


е 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness; 
floods. 


Moderate: 


о 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


o 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


о 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


о 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


о 
low strength. 


Slight. 


S 


evere: 

slope. 
Moderate: 

low strength. 


Ыш а ме чш ча мы eis слеће op‏ سی следио се ње а‏ یہ ج ыш‏ ی ЫЫ‏ یہ ЧЫ ЧЫ ЫШ ЫШ‏ و ЧЫ‏ یو Ча ЫШ‏ کیہ ЧЫШ ДЫЗЫ ДЫШ ШЫ ЧЫ ЫШ‏ یہ ШЫ‏ ی ЫЫ ЫЫ‏ یہ се зе ДЫШ ЧЫ‏ و ДЫ ЫЫ‏ ت ШЫ ДЫ ЧЫ‏ خی ы сы чы дыз чы»‏ یہ اہ یج سی 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


! | 
5011 паше апа | Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings H Small | Local roads 
map symbol | excavations | without i with | commercial || and streets 
basements | basements buildings | 
Hiwassee: i | | i | 
Нас, Нар, HwC2, | | | | | 
HW D A n m m m ener er en on o o en on {Moderate: {Moderate {Moderate f Severe: {Moderate: 
| too clayey; { slope. ¦ slope. f slope. | low strength, 
| slope. | | Н | slope. 
| ! ł i | 
Madison: | | | i 
Ma Bon on on on an on anon enon on nna | Модегабе : ISlight----------- ISlight----------- { Moderate: Moderate: 
| too с1ауеу. | | slope. | low strength. 
MaC; Мар; MdC2---|Moderate: {Moderate {Moderate t Severe {Moderate: 
| too clayey. † slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength. 
| | 
MaE--------- “mann f Severe : {Severe {Severe {Severe {Severe: 
| slope. | Slope. ! slope. | slope. | slope. 
Pacolet: ; i | || | 
PaE, PaF--------- { Зеуеге: {Severe {Severe {Severe {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | в1оре. | slope. 
Рер2-.-. на Е Moderate : i Moderate {Moderate lSevere: { Модега+е: 
| too clayey; | slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, 
| slope. l | | | slope. 
ł | | | | 
Toccoa: H | | | | 
1те; } | | | | 
Toccoa рагђ-===| беуеге: {5еуеге: {Severe {Severe {5еуеге 
| floods. | fioods. | floods. | fioods. | floods. 
i | і | 
Cartecay part--lSevere: {Severe: Severe: Severe: {5еуеге: 
floods; | floods; | floods, | floods; | floods. 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. ] wetness. | 


1This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES 
[Terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 


of "slight," "moderate," "good," and "fair," and other terms used to rate soils. Absence of an 
entry means soil was not rated] 


| 
Soil name and 1 Septic tank 1 Sewage lagoon | Trench 1 Area 1 раі1у соуег 
тар зутрој 1 absorption 1 areas 1 sanitary 1 sanitary { for landfill 
fields | | landfill і landfill | 
Appling: і і і і | 
A p Ben even on on en on on on за па nen en -{Moderate: 1Moderate: { Moderate: d1Slight-----------]Fair: 
{ peres slowly. | slope, | too clayey. 1 { too clayey. 
{ seepage. 1 1 1 
i 1 | 1 
Арбан} Moderate: { Severe: 1Moderate: 1Moderate: ]Fair: 
{ slope; | slope; { too clayey. | slope. { too clayey, 
| регоз з1ом1у. | seepage. | | | slope. 
Cartecay: 1 1 4 1 1 
1Са: | 1 { } | 
Cartecay рагђ---- | Severe: {5еуеге: { Severe: Severe: 1 Good. 
{ wetness, 1 wetness, { floods; | floods, t 
{ floods. { seepage. | seepage. | seepage. | 
t 1 
Chewacla рагї----}5$еуеге: {Severe: { Severe: 1 Severe: { Good. 
| wetness, 1 wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 1 
| floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. | 
Cataula: 1 4 1 1 | 
CbB, СЬС. „=== Severe: {Moderate: |Модегађе: 1Slight-----------]Fair: 
{ peres slowly, | з1оре. | too clayey. | ! too clayey. 
COC A we on na on oto on en ~{Severe: | Severe: 1Модегађе: 1Moderate: {Fair: 
1 percs slowly. { slope. | too clayey. 1 slope. | too clayey, 
t 1 1 і | slope. 
і { і t | 
Cecil: 1 1 1 1 
сав, CeB2---------- 1Moderate: Į Moderate: { Moderate: |Slight----------- | Fair: 
{ peres slowly. | seepage. | too с1ауеу. | | too clayey. 
CdC, сар, CeC2----- 4Moderate: {Severe {Moderate tModerate: łFair: 
1 perces slowly. | slope. | too с1ауеу. | slope. | too с1ауеу. 
1CmB: | ! і і | 
Cecil рагі------- {Moderate : 1Moderate: {5еуеге: Па {Fair 
pee slowly. | Seepage. | too с1ауеу. | | too с1ауеу. 
Urban land part, | t 1 1 | 
1 1 1 i 1 
1CmC: 1 1 1 | і 
Cecil part------ ~{Moderate: {Severe: 1Severe: 1Moderate: {Fair 
| peres slowly. | з1оре. | too clayey. | slope. | too с1ауеу. 
Urban land part, | 1 1 i | 
1 1 1 і 1 
Durham: i 1 { { 1 
DU B n n a o o n mm men mee eee = Зірне { Moderate: 1Slight-----------]Slight----------- 1Good. 
1 | slope, t 1 1 
1 1 seepage. { t i 
і і 1 1 1 
Gwinnett: | i i 1 1 
Gt Beam on an on a oa on n a wa nnn | Беуеге : }Severe: 1Moderate: {Severe {Poor: 
ł slope. { slope. { too clayey, | slope. | slope. 
[| | | slope. 1 | 
t 1 i | 
GtF-e------- пи | Severe! tSevere: { Ѕеуеге: {Severe | Poor: 
| 51оре. | з1оре. | slope. | з1оре. | slope. 
Hiwassee: 4 r 1 | 
Навина nea a $ Moderate : 1Moderate: 1Moderate: IS1ight---------- -lFair: 
| slope. | too clayey. | | too elayey. 


1 peres slowly. 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Hiwassee 
HaC, HaD, HwC2, 
HW D 2 o en ммс mA |Модегађе: 
| peres slowly, 
| slope. 
Madison: 
MaB----- een nenTs.iModerate: 


| peres slowly. 


і 
MaC; Мар, Мас2----~- { Мойегабе: 
1 slope; 
| peres slowly. 


1 


Ma E an или mm „== | Severe: 
| slope. 
1 
1 

Pacolet 

PaE------ | Severe: 
| slope. 
1 

Ра ин meron ни | Severe: 
| slope. 


Рер2. лиан f Moderate : 
| percs slowly, 


} slope. 
4 
Toccoa: | 
1те: 

Toccoa рагб=---=-}5еуеге: 
| floods. 
| 

Cartecay part----|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 


This mapping unit is made up of two ог more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description Гог the 


areas 


Slope; 


floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


Sewage lagoon 


Trench 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey; 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


floods, 
seepage. 


floods; 


=| 


| Area 
| sanitary 


~ 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


i 

1 і 

і | 

{Moderate {Fair 

| з1оре. | too clayey. 
1 

1 [| 

1 і 

{Slight----- annman t Fair 

| | too с1ауеу. 

і t 

{Moderate łFair 

| slope. | too с1ауеу. 

| { 

{Severe 1Poor: 

| slope. | slope. 

} { 

і { 

{Severe { Poor: 

| slope. | з1оре. 

{ i 

{Severe {Роог: 

| з1оре. | slope. 

{ Moderate: јЕајг: 

1 slope. 1 too clayey, 

| | slope. 

{ | 

t | 

1 | 

{Severe {Good. 

| floods; 1 

| веераде. | 

{Severe 1Good. 

1 floods, H 

1 seepage. 1 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry means 3011 was not rated] 


a, ae ee ee ڇ‎ AND ы 


H 
Soil name and 4 Roadfill 1 Sand 4 Gravel Topsoil 
1 


اسه سد س 


map symbol | t 
| | | | 
1 


Appling: 1 1 
APB; ApC-------------lFair: IUnsuited-------ese---lÜUnsuitede-e--ssm cem | Fair : 
| low strength, 1 | thin layer. 
¦ area reclaim. || 1 | 
1 { { 1 
Cartecay: 1 1 1 1 
lea: П 1 || 
Сагђесау рагъ-=----{Еаір: {Роог: { Роог: 1Good. 
| wetness. { excess fines. { excess fines. | 
і 
Chewacla part---«---]1Poor: JUnsuited------ on on on on on ea on {Unsui t ede e e s en m m m oa on on --1Good. 
| wetness, } і 1 
# low strength. } і 
1 | 1 1 
Cataula: 1 1 1 
CbB, СЪС, CoC2-------lFair: lUnsuited------------- 1 Опзці бейле nnn en ww } POON : 
| low strength. | | | &һ1п 1ауег. 
Cecil: (| 1 { 1 
сав, сас, сар, CeB2, | | { 
СеС2-------------—---- {Fair {йпзи1беа------------- lIUnsuited------------- ]Poor: 
1 1ow strength. | | | {һ1п 1ауег. 
1CmB: | [ 4 
Cecil part---------[jFair: PUN sui t eda m on on ms ma ината IUnsuited-------------lFair: 
1 low strength. 1 1 | too с1ауеу. 
і 1 1 
Urban land part. 1 1 1 1 
i | 1 1 
Tome: 1 t | 1 
Cecil part---------[Fair: IUnsuited------------- IUnsuited------------ -[Fair: 
| low strength. 1 ! | too с1ауеу. 
} i 
Urban land part. 1 1 1 1 
і { 1 | 
Durham: 1 1 1 1 
DUB e ms me nen ner o oa пи مه م مه‎ њи пл on а а { Сооа- ннан mmm f Un sui t € de s s a mn nn s | UN SUL E E A on ea ea n en tn on en on ea on --|Еајг: 
1 1 1 1 too sandy; 
{ | | | thin layer. 
, 1 1 1 
Gwinnett: { { 1 1 
GtE---- папа AAA {Ғаіг: ļUnsuit ede s u an anan ma | UN S U È Û O Û meme алана { Poor: 
| low strength. | | | thin layer. 
GE Pama an omon en on oa ana an en ea Poor: Un sui t eq eea en en en on on on en sx on mn oa iUnsuited------ — 1Роог: 
i slope. } 1 | thin layer. 
| і 
Німаззее: t } 1 1 
HaB, HaC, HaD, HwC2, ! | 1 | 
HwD2-------- ----——---- {Еа1г: lUnsuited--------- ----ÍlUnsuited------- €— i Poor: 
+ low strength. 1 | thin layer; 
t | 4 1 too clayey. 
أ‎ r | і 
Madison: | | і 1 
MaB; Мас; Мар, MdC2--lPoor: lUnsuited-.-------- mme Û Un SU] беа {Poor 
| low strength. | 1 | thin layer. 
i 
Ma E on on omon on oa en even sanmanman Poor: | Unsui tede eneee on samra omon IUnsuited------------- { Poor: 
{ low strength. 1 1 1 slope; 
1 | 1 1 thin layer. 
1 1 1 { 
Pacolet: 1 1 1 
Pa Eome onan uv on or enen n en ma mwenn f} Fajr : { Unsui t e d m e ss ar on m on o on on oa e | Un SUL Û0 d e n an on ano a on n on 1Poor: 
{ low strength; H 1 1 thin layer, 
f slope. 1 1 1 slope. 
| 1 [ 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


t { { 
Soil name and 1 Roadfill 1 Sand 1 Gravel 1 Topsoil 
map symbol 1 } 1 
| | 1 
Pacolet: 1 1 | t 
P a F om on on on omn on an ma on oa mamman | POON : |Unsuited------------- LED {Poor: 
1 slope. 1 1 1 thin layer, 
1 1 { 1 slope. 
1 i | 1 
POD 2 on on sa on n a on oon “mannet Fair: { Unsuit edem ea een onen e er eranen | UNSU Í E E A mmm em en nn on mn on on en on en | POON : 
+ low strength. ! ł thin layer. 
1 і 1 i 
Toocoa: | [| і | 
1те: i i і i 
Toccoa part m eens es e an Û GO O J mn as an enon on on mv | Poor: {йпзи1беа------------- 1Good. 
{ | excess fines. | 1 
Cartecay рагђене-=--| Fair: 1Poor: | Poor: 1Good. 
1 wetness. | excess fines. 1 excess fines. 


1тріз mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


[Terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"moderate," and "severe." 


"slight," 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Ap Cen nene na m 


Cartecay: 
Ca: 
Cartecay рагї- 


Chewacla рагі 


COC 2 a a a o oa a em rrr 


Cecil: 
CdB, CdC, CdD, 
CeB2, CeC2----—-- 


lCmB: 
Cecil part---- 


Urban land 
part. 


Teme: 
Cecil part mann 


Urban land 
part. 


Durham: 


DU B oe ma nw sa sa sa sa na oa om oa sa oe 


Gwinnett: 
GEE, GtF-------- 


Hiwassee: 


Ha Bow sæ no a oe nar om oa oe oa oa ma ea 


See footnote 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


65 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


Features affeotingzs- 


low strength. 


| Terraces | 
| Irrigation | апа | Grassed 


— —Ó— € E 


Not needed mums | Favorable««««-- |Favorable------[Favorable. 


| Limitations for-- | 
| Pond | Embankments, | 
| reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage 
areas | levees 
| | | 
| | | 
–|Модегађе: { Модегаѓе: Н 
| seepage. | low strength, | 
| | compressible. | 
1 | 
«Moderate: tModerate: [Not needed mnn 
| seepage. | low strength, | 
| | compressible. | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
-iModerate: Moderate: | Favorab 1 €m m w sen 
| seepage. { piping. | 
| | 1 
«Moderate: Moderate: {Poor outlets, 
| seepage. | piping. | floods. 
| | | 
-lSlight----—-—---- |Moderate: [Not needed mre 
| compressible, | 
| | low strength. | 
-[Slight--------«|Moderate: ! Моб needed eem m uu 
| | compressible, | 
H | low strength. | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
-|Moderate: |Модегађе; {Not needed mwas 
| seepage. | compressible, | 
| | low strength. | 
| | | 
| | | 
-iModerate: { Moderate: [Not needed----- 
| seepage. | compressible, | 
| | low strength. | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | Н 
- |Модегаће: |Модегаће: [Not needed amanan 
| seepage. | compressible, | 
| | low strength. | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
-|Moderate: ISlight---------lNot need ed aaa w 
| seepage. | | 
| | | 
| | | 
-|Moderate: | Moderate: [Not needed----- 
| depth to госк, | compressible, | 
| зеераде. | low strength. | 
[| 
| | | 
~ |Модегађе:; |Модегаће: Not needed eem e 
| Seepage. | compressible, | 
| | 
| | | 


at end of table. 


SLOP Caren ween eu 


FLORIS 


Wetness, 
floods. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 
peres slowly. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 
peres slowly. 


Complex slope 


Complex slope 
iComplex slope 


Favorable------ 


lSlope---------- 


| 
| 
| 
| Favorable. s.s. == 
| 
| 
| 


S1 OP Emsa nare su re «=== 


Not needed 


Not needed----- 


Favorables----- 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 
peres slowly. 


Complex slope 


Complex slope 


Complex slope 


Favorable waew w 


SLO) Cowen ew om oa ome m a a ow 


Favorable 


t 
| 
t 
| 


{Favorable. 
! 


| 
! 
| 
$ 
t 
| 
| 
| Мо needed. 


{Not needed. 
| 
| 
| 
lFavorable. 
| 
t 
| 
| 
{51оре, 


i erodes easily, 
peres slowly. 


Complex slope. 


Complex slope. 
Complex slope. 


Favorable, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
p 
| 

| 


lFavorable. 


Limitations for-- 


TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
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| Features affecting-- 


1 
| 
5011 name and | Pond ! Embankments, | Н Terraces | 
map symbol H reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation H and H Grassed 
4 areas = levees | | diversions i waterways___ 
t 1 t 1 t і 
Hiwassee: H | | | H | 
Нас, HwC2--------iModerate: |Модегађе: [Not needed-----|Slope----------iFavorable------|Favorable: 
| seepage. ! eompressible, | H | Н 
Н | јом strength. | H | H 
| | | | | | 
Нар, HwD2-------- IModerate: {Moderate: ! Not needed m.e | S] Op Eaa sa nava na na a 151 Op Caw nn sa sa sa sa ea en {51оре. 
| seepage. | compressible, | | | | 
H | low strength. | H | | 
Madison: | | | | l | 
Ma B ma a aa a a a acem ıa rava | Moderate: !Moderate: [Not needed----- lFavorable------ lFavorable------ {Favorable. un 
| seepage. | hard to pack, | | | о 
l | piping. | | ! | 3 
Мас, Мар, MaE, } | | | | | n 
MdC2--—---- писин == | Moderate: |Модегађе: [Not needed-----|[Slope, |Erodes easily, [Slope. = 
| seepage. | hard to раск, | | erodes easily.| slope. | = 
i | piping. | | | i tj 
| ! | | | | & 
Pacolet: l | | ! ! ! 
PaE, PaF, PoD2---|Moderate: |Модегађе; | Мо пеедед--=--- | Сотрјех slope, {Complex slope, [$1оре, 
| seepage, | low strength, | | erodes еазі1у.! erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
| slope. | compressible. | ! ! | 
| | | | | | 
Toccoa: Н | Н | | Н 
1те: | | | | | H 
Toccoa part----[Severe: {Moderate: {Not needed-----|Floods, | Моё needed----- {Not needed. 
t seepage. | piping. | | seepage. | | 
{ t 1 
Cartecay part--[Moderate: { Moderate: lFavorable----—--|Floods---------lNot needed-----|Not needed. 
! seepage. | piping. H | | | 


i | | | 


lThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Terms that desoribe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


Soil name and 
map Symbol 


Camp areas 1 Р1сп1с агеаз t Playgrounds | Paths and trails 


ae 


| | | 


|| 
Appling: i 1 { t 

ApB------------------ 1Slight--------------- Ó1Slight--------------- 1Moderate: {Slight. 

1 1 1 slope. | 

Арс {Moderate iModerate: { Severe: Slight. 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | 

Cartecay: 1 1 1 r 
1Са: 1 1 1 
Cartecay рапі------ ł Severe: {Moderate: 1Moderate: 1Moderate: 
1 floods. | floods, | floods, 1 wetness. 
| wetness. | wetness. | 
Chewacla раг®----=--{5$еуеге: {Severe Severe: iModerate: 
{ wetness, { floods. 1 wetness, { wetness, 
| floods. 1 | floods, | floods. 
1 
Cataula: 1 1 1 ] 
CbB, CbC------ mena | Moderate: ISlighte--------------1Moderate: {Slight. 
1 peres slowly. 1 | peres slowly, 1 
1 | siope. 1 
1 | [ 

COC Ben un ma o n a ot oa “=ne | Moderate: 1 Мойегаёе: 1 Ѕеуеге: 1Moderate: 
| peres slowly, | too clayey, 1 slope. { too clayey. 
{ too clayey, 1 slope. i 1 
f slope. | i 1 
t { { t 

Cecil: 1 1 
Са Berm u nemo men en om am a an en on | S1 Û GD teem emm on oa om oa wen | S1 igh mnn en en en wa on en e n ---ÍiModerate tSlight. 

4 { slope. 1 

t 1 i 

Сас, CdD------------e[Moderate: Moderate: { Severe: 131ight. 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | 

CO B 2 n a a o o on on on o o o on on n {Moderate: Moderate: {Moderate: {Modérate: 
{ too clayey. | too clayey. 1 slope, 1 too clayey. 
[ 1 | too clayey. 1 
| 1 | [ 

COC 2н нине } Moderate : 1Moderate: { Ѕеуеге: |Модегађе: 
| slopes | slope | slope. | too clayey. 
| too clayey. | too с1ауеу. 1 [ 

i і t 

1CmB: | | t 
Cecil part--------- ISlight------------ --—-lSlight--------------- {Moderate: Slight. 

1 1 slope. 1 

| { 1 1 

Urban land part. | 1 { 

t i 1 i 

Теса с: | 4 1 1 
Cecil part---------|Moderate: {Moderate { Severe: {Slight. 

| Slope. | Slope. | slope. | 

Urban land part. | t | t 

| i 1 1 

Durham: 1 { 1 
DU B en an m nnn nnn nnn | SLI GN E oon on o oo om n o on F SL F EN Û o om on on om on a oa ~«tModerate : Slight. 

1 + slope. 1 

| t і [ 

Gwinnett: 1 1 t і 

Gt E — o ws een a a me | Severe: tł Severe: { Severe: 1Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. 
| | | depth to rock. | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


a === == по => 
t 1 | 
5011 пате апа 1 Camp areas 1 Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails 
map symbol 1 


Gwinnett: 
Ct E n wn m n m a — {Severe 
1 slope. 
1 
1 
Hiwassee: 1 
Ha ———— 1Slighte---------- 
1 
Нас, Ha Deren me men en m wo n en e == { Moderate: 
| slope. 
HwC2, HwD2----------- {Moderate: 
1 slope. 
Madison: 
"T — nee ISlight----------- 
i 
і 
Мас, MaDe a e on amea e RA {Moderate: 
1 slope. 
1 
MAE n a n o oa non nn “annn f Severe 
{ slope. 
1 
MdC2-- cmm -iModerate 
1 slope. 
1 
Pacolet 
PAE a a a a re a {Severe 
| slope. 
PAP a an a a i a {Severe 
1 slope. 
і 
Рор2---------------5-- iModerate: 
1 too clayey; 
1 slope. 
1 
Toccoa: { 
1те: 
Toccoa parte------- { Severe: 
| floods. 
Cartecay parte----- { Ѕеуеге: 
| floods. 


1 Моаегабе: 
{ slope. 


1Moderate: 
¦ slope. 


Модегађе: 
{ slope. 


-æ 


f Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Moderate: 


о 
floods. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness. 


1 
| 
1 
1 
| 
} 
і 
| 
і 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
i 
і 
| 
1 
1 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


1 slope. 


{ slope. 
1 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 


о 
too clayey. 


u 
ке 
m 

0з 
c 
er 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


o 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


wee‏ بی ced дЫ пете ЧЫ ЧЫ» im cere ai‏ مہ mei ЧЫР‏ می سوہ سیک лш чыш следе тле cede te eam es cei дыш поеми‏ کوج اج ш‏ س тање ei ie ede‏ یی atis cde mle cde‏ یی c ит ce‏ یی ا ram ie‏ ممت ج 


1тһіѕ mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates the soil 
was not rated] 


———O S» —————— ———————— EI —! <= = носи 
{ Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Grain | 1 Wild | 1 1 1 | Open- f Wood- | 
| 


map symbol and {Grasses | herba- | Hard- } Conif- | WetlandlShallow | land | land {Wetland 
seed | and 1 ceous | wood f erous | plants | water { мі1а- | wild- | wild- 
crops je umes | lants | trees lants i | агеаз life | life | life 
Appling 1 { 1 t | | | 1 1 1 
P Be on nen o o o enn on on on en en 1Good 1Good 1Good | Good 1Good {Poor {Very + Good {Good {Very 
1 { 1 і і і { poor. | і + poor 
| 1 1 1 | 1 i | t 1 
АрС a a ma oes ot ma on o пи пи oon {Fair 1Good 1Good 1Good 1Good {Very {Very | Good | боод {Very 
t і 1 1 і { poor. { poor. | t | poor 
і | 1 1 | | | | { 
Cartecay: 1 і 1 { { і ł | { t 
1Са: 1 | і | 1 | | { 
Cartecay partee={Fair pees е | pe ad pee ‘aia ш id 
Chewacla part=== {Good {Good {Good f Good {Good {Poor {Very {Good {Good {Very 
і 1 [ t 1 1 { poor. | і { роог 
і 1 1 | і 1 1 i 1 
Cataula: t { 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 
CbB, СЪС {Fair {Fair 1Good {Fair {Fair {Very Very {Fair {Fair {Very 
co ы ы 
COC 2 oa n ma ar on en en on مھ‎ on مھ‎ enn {Very {Poor {Poor {Fair {Fair {Very {Very {Poor {Pair {Very 
{ poor. | і і і + poor. | poor. | 1 { роог, 
1 t { { | 1 | | { 
Сес11 1 i і | r 1 | | і 
Cd Be a oa on a n on o on on o on on o on | Good 1 Good {Good {Good { Good {Very {Very {Good {бооа {Very 
o ee ече. 
Сас, CdD---------- {Fair | Good 1Good {Good 1Good {уегу {уегу {Good {Good {Very 
fe ie т JNEMNE 
CeB2, CeC2----—---- I Poor {Fair {Fair {Fair {Fair {Very {Very {Fair {Fair {Very 
l і і 1 і | poor. | poor. | 1 1 poor. 
| 1 | { | { 1 і i 1 
1CmB: | { t і 1 | 1 1 | 1 
Cecil panrt------ 1 Good {Good {бооа 1Good 1Good {Very {Very {Good {Good {Very 
1 i і і { poor. f poor. | 1 { poor 
| 1 t { | 1 { 1 1 { 
Urban land part.} 4 1 і { 1 1 1 1 t 
{ r 1 1 | 1 1 1 { і 
Teme: t t 1 | 1 | 1 і t 
Cecil part se ss eum {Fair {Good 1Good {Good 1 Good {уегу {Very 1 Good {Good Very 
1 1 1 і 1 poor. | poor. | 1 { poor 
| 1 1 1 | 1 | | i 1 
Urban land part.! | { 1 { 1 | 1 1 і 
| { | 1 | 1 1 і | 1 
Durham | { | 1 | | 1 і 1 | 
DU Borer ern on oa oan on on nono 1 Good {Good {Good {Good {Good {Poor {Very {Good {Good {Very 
| 1 1 { | 1 | poor. | 1 1 poor 
| i 1 1 | 1 | { 1 1 
Gwinnett | 1 i { | і 1 1 t t 
GE E n an oms en a on oa o n n on en om o ma {Poor {Fair {Good {Good {Good Very {Very {Fair {Good {Very 
Кү МЕРЕ 5 к. 
GE F — {Very I Poor 1Good 1Good {Good {Very {Very |Роог 1Good {Very 
| poor. ł { 1 | | poor. f poor. | і { poor 
t 1 | 1 | { і i 1 
Hiwassee | 1 | } | і ! i l і 
Ha Beem mma = o meme {Good {Good tGood {Good | Good {Very {Very {Good {Good tvery 
| | | | | Па ual | Ма 
Нас, HaD---------- {Fair {Good {Good f Good | Good {Very {Very {Good 1Good iVery 
| | | | | MAS е, | [es 
HwC2, HwD2-------- {Poor {Fair {Fair {Fair {Fair {Very {Very {Fair {Fair |џегу 
| | | | | роог | роог | | | роог 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


ل — —_ 


n———  -———————————————————————————— 
q Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and 1 Grain | | wiid | 1 { 1 | Open- | Мооа- | 
ł 
1 


тар зутђој and {Grasses | herba- | Нага- | Conif- | Wetland{Shallow | land | land {Wetland 
seed | and | ceous | wood | erous | plants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
crops [legumes lants trees iants areas | life i life | life 
Madison: 1 { 1 1 1 { 1 1 1 1 
Må Bon mn on a sa on on ———— Fair 1Good {Good {Good 1Good {Very {Very | боод 1Good {Very 
1 | | | | | poor. | роог. | | | роог. 
Мас, MaD---------- {Fair {Good {Good {бооа {Good {Very {Very {Good {Good iVery 
| і 1 і 1 1 poor. f poor. | 1 | poor. 
{ { { | 1 4 1 і ł i 
Ma Ee mn en mn aaa meme meme | POOP {Fair {Good {Good {Good {Very {Very {Fair {Fair 1Very 
i { 1 | 1 1 poor. { poor. | | | роог, 
{ ł 1 1 1 t 1 | i 1 
МаС2------- —X POON {Fair {Fair {Fair {Fair {Very {Very {Fair {Fair {егу 
1 1 { 1 1 1 poor. {| poor. | 1 | poor. 
{ | { 1 1 | 1 | 1 | 
Pacolet: 1 1 і { t | і 1 i 1 
PaE, PaF---------- iVery {Poor {Fair {Fair {Fair |Мегу {Very {Poor {Fair {Very 
| poor. | 1 { { { poor. | poor. | r 1 poor. 
1 1 1 ł 1 1 { { t | 
Рср2-------------- {Very {Poor {Very f Poor {Poor {Very {егу { Тегу { Poor {Very 
{ poor. | { poor. | 1 ł poor. { poor. | poor. | | poor. 
1 i t 1 | | і | 1 
Тоссоа: | 1 | { { 1 1 1 4 t 
1те: t і i { 1 || t { | 
Toccoa рагб===== | Good 1Good 1Good 1Good 1Good { Poor t Very { Good 1 Good {Very 
| | | | | е | аи 
Cartecay part---{Fair {Good 1Good 1Good {Good {Fair | Poor {Good 1 Good {Fair. 


lThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


[The symbol < means less than. 


| 
Soil name and | Depth 
map symbol ] 
t In 
Appling: 
ADB, ApC---------- | 0-11 
| 11-52 
| 52-76 
і 
| 
Cartecay: i 
Ca: 1 
Cartecay part---] 0-10 
| 10-38 
| 
| 
| 38-47 
| 
| 
Chewacla part---| 0-5 
1 
| 5-45 
1 
| 
| 85-70 
Cataula: 1 
CDB, CbC---------- 1 0-5 
| 5-20 
| 20-35 
} 
| 35-67 
i 
i 
COC 2 n or on on oo on on on M | 0-3 
1 
| 3-20 
1 20-35 
t 
1 
| 35-67 
1 
1 
Cecil: 1 
сав, Сас, CdD----- | 0-6 
t 6-53 
1 53-70 
| 
Севг, CeC2-------- 1 0-4 
{ 
| 4-53 
+ 53-70 
1 
і 
lCnB: | 
Cecil part------ 1 0-6 
t 6-53 
| 53-70 
| 
Urban land part.} 
| 
Teme: j 
Cecil part ees essa | 0-6 
6-53 
53-70 


See footnote at end of 


ANDERSON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 15,—--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


1 1 Classification 

| USDA texture | 

1 | Unified | AASHTO 

| і [ 

t і 1 

{Sandy loam------ 13M, SM-SC {А-2 

tSandy clay, clay{MH, CL; {А-7 

{ loam, clay. 1 ML, SC 1 

{Weathered 1 mee i — 

{ bedrock. 1 t 

t 1 1 

t | і 

[| | 

{Fine sandy loam {SM 14-2, А-д 

{Sandy loam, fine}SM, SC, 14-2, Al} 

{ sandy loam, 1 SM-SC 1 

+ loam. 1 1 

{Loamy sand, 18M, SP-SM {А-2, А-3 

{ sand, sandy 1 1 

1 loam. 1 1 

| t 1 

{тоат IML, CL — А-4, А-5, 

| [ { А-6; А-7 

{Sandy clay loam,{SM, С- М; {А-4 

1 loam, sandy 1 SM-SC, ML} 

{ loam. 1 

{ Магіар1е- e sa e s e m 1 ee 1 ome 

1 1 1 

t 1 | 

{Sandy loam------ 13M, SM-SC [A-2, АҢ 

{Clay; clay loam,{MH, ML, CLÍA-7, А-6 

{ sandy clay. 1 

{Sandy clay loam,?MH, ML 1445, А-7 

{ sandy clay, 1 

{ clay loam. | 

{Sandy clay loam,{CL; ML, {A=}, А-6 

1 clay loam. | CL-ML, SC} 

1 t | 

{Clay loam------- 1CL-ML; 14-64, А-4, 
1 SM-SC 1 А-7 

{С1ау; clay loam,{MH, ML 1447, А-6 

| sandy elay. r 

{Sandy clay loam,{MH, ML 14-5, А-7 

{ sandy clay, 1 

{ с1ау loam. | 

{Sandy clay loam,1CL, ML, А-0, А-6 

| с1ау loam. 1 CL-ML; | 

1 | { 

{Sandy loam------ 1SM, SM-SC 1A-2, A-H 

IClay------------ 1MH, ML 14-7 

{Weathered 1 --- 1 --- 

1 bedrock. r { 

1 1 1 

{Clay loam------- 1SM-SC, SC,1A-l, А-6 

1 | CL, ClL=Mbf 

1Clay------------ 1MH, ML {А-7 

{Weathered 1 one t mmea 

| bedrock. 1 1 

і і 1 

1 і | 

{Sandy loam------ 1SM, SM-SC 14-2, A=} 

lCiay------------ 1MH, ML $A~7 

{Weathered { nee { -— 

| bedrock 1 t 

1 1 | 

і і | 

i 1 1 

1 1 | 

{Sandy loame------ #5М, SM-SC {А-2, А-4 

1Claye------------ 1MH, ML [А-7 

{Weathered { --- | --- 

| bedrock. 1 | 

Џ i і 

table. 


کہ а‏ کا کیہ مد д ad pela‏ یھ سات یہ d‏ یہ Ды, aa‏ کہ рд ete ы ''—— ai д‏ کہ mpi‏ کہ یہ یھ دہ کہ ی کیو دہ рь да‏ ی RR т SR аы‏ سد سی pe‏ مہ مھ وک سی سی سی سے سی en‏ ی ete‏ سی ی te ete‏ سی میک tie‏ یہ tes‏ ج ee‏ ی 


Absence of an entry means data were not estimated] 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 


ie حم‎ eae 
= 


10 10 
[| t 1 
| | 1 
86-100180-100155-75 115-35 
95-100195-100170-92 poe 


200 


90-100175-100160-80 120-50 
ташынын oe 
1 1 і 

о [ens | 
NE 
8-100195-100170-100155-90 


о ~ 


6-100195-100160-80 136-70 


T 

3 

1 
——— и 


95-100190-100165-85 120-40 
98-100190-100180-95 160-85 
9 


1 | | 
РАДО Ра РО ы pion 


і | 1 
Ка а а а 


| | { 
5-100190-100165-95 136-80 
8-100190-100180-95 160-85 


e vem. dn 


idis xb е pum 


{ | | 
abb onu ые шыш 
| 


{ t 
84--100{80-100167-90 126-42 
97-100192-100172-99 155-95 


ee 


7T4-100172-1001 68-95 
9 


| 

| 

| 

= 
7-100192-100172-99 re 5- 95 

{ t | 

1 i | 

| t | 
84-100180-100167-90 126-32 
piel: У УРАНА P 5-95 

i 1 | 

{ i 1 

t { 1 

t [ 1 

{ | 1 
84-100180-100167-90 126-542 
97-100192-100172-99 rae 

| 

1 


і 1 
1 Џ 


71 


l 1 
{Liquid | Plas- 
| limit | ticity 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
o | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
і 


Pot 


== ы-ы» تھ یہ‎ лы» یہ مہ‎ д ДЫ» ДЫЗ» теме дыы یہ‎ Аад чы» می‎ ед» یہ یی‎ чы» یہ کہ لہ‎ р» Ды» чый» وہ‎ чыды ый» حم‎ дый» эы» адь эь می‎ сын» ыд» ы» ی‎ ды کل‎ чыры جو‎ сте ад جو‎ чы» дыд ырь племе کہ‎ лый» следе чын» жый жым» мыйы کیہ‎ жыйы при стан жы» ъй» te یہ‎ со моме ave пали 


index 


NP-5 
15-30 


та 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


Soil name and { Depth 
map symbol 1 
t In 
Cecil: 1 
Teme: 1 
Urban land = 
Durham 1 
DU Bonen mn en en eee { 0-13 
| 13-42 
| 42-50 
t 
1 
Gwinnett: 1 
GtE, GtF---------- | 0-3 
| 3-36 
1 36-45 
t 
t 
Hiwassee: 1 
HaB, HaC, HaD----- } 0-5 
{ 5-62 
1 62-70 
i 
1 
HWC2, HwD2-------- Н 0-3 
{ 3-62 
+ 62-70 
t 
4 
Madison: 1 
Мав, Мас, Мар, E 0-6 
{6-34 
| 34-46 
1 
1 
MdC2- on ma om o o tn no oa 1 0-3 
1 3-34 
| 34-46 
{ 
1 
Pacolet: 1 
PaE, PaF oren on on on wn on ne on on 1 0-6 
0 6-31 
i 
¦ 31449 
1 
i 
POD Donor en on o a on mm | 0-2 
¦ 2-31 
t 
| 31-49 
| 
{ 
Toccoa: 1 
1те: { 
Toccoa part----- 1 0-9 
1 9-173 


See footnote at end of 


1 Classification 
4 USDA texture | 
[ | Unified {| AASHTO 
1 | 
1 | | 
{ | | 
1 | | 
t | | 
| | | 
{Sandy loam------ #5М 14-2, And 
tSandy clay loam [SC, ML 14-64, A-U, 
i | { А-5 
{Weathered r =m 1 -— 
+ bedrock. | 1 
і i | 
! | | 
{Sandy loam------ 15м, SC, 14-2, AnH, 
1 SM-SC | А-6 
1С1ау, sandy clay{MH, ML, 14-74, А-6 
t | cL, CH | 
{Weathered | --- 1 --- 
+ bedrock. | | 
t | | 
1 1 
{Sandy loam------ ISM, SM-SC ]A-H, А-2 
{С1ау, clay 1оат. |С, ML, MH]A-7, А-6 
{Weathered 1 --- t ees 
1 bedrock. | | 
{Clay loam------- ICL; ML, 14-7; 
1 | CL-ML 1 А-6; A-H 
łClay, clay loam.{CL; ML, МН|А-74 А-6 
{Weathered | noes 1 ‚= 
{ bedrock. | | 
t | 1 
| | 1 
{Sandy loam------ #50, 5М-5С,{А-2, A-H 
1 1 SM | 
iClay, clay loam {MH {А-7 
{Weathered i --- | mee 
| bedrock. | 1 
1 | | 
{Clay loame------ үс 14-5, А-6 
{С1ау, clay loam {MH 14-7 
{Weathered | --- 1 ممم‎ 
1 bedrock. 1 1 
1 i | 
i | | 
{Sandy loam------ ISM; SM-SC {4-2 
tSandy clay; claylML, MH 14-6, А-7 
+ loam, clay. 1 
{ Меаһегеа ane 1 --- 
{ bedrock. | | 
i 
{Clay loam------- ISM, MUS d 

SC 
{Sandy clay, claylML, MH 14-6, А-7 
| 1oam, clay. i 
{Weathered } --- 1 --- 
| bedrock. 1 | 
1 | | 
1 | | 
t | i 
{Sandy loam------ SM, ML 14-2, A-H 
m Any 


{Sandy loam, xs i ML 
i 


table. 


ł Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 


90-100160-70 
95-100165-75 


5-100190-100170-95 130-50 
5-100195-100180-100160-95 


о ко 


مت مه مت on e‏ مھ مه مد مه 


і і | 
5-100195-100180-100150-85 


о № 


| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

ł 

1 

ł 

| 

{ 

1 

1 

{ 

1 

i 

| 

1 

| 

1 

і 

1 

1 

{ 

| 

1 

| 

| 5.1001 95-100{ 80-100 {60-95 
1 | | 
t 1 | 
{ 
1 
| 
| 
1 
1 
i 
| 
1 
} 
t 
{ 
1 
1 
i 
і 
4 
1 
і 
1 
| 
1 
| 
t 
t 
{ 
| 
1 
{ 
1 
1 


5-100180-100160-90 


мо со 


57-85 


1 [ 


| { 
90-100}85-100{70-95 
90-100185-100175-97 


- ipd ad 


50-80 
57-85 


vA mee mee 


| | 
| | 


і 
85-1004 80-1001 60-80 
unu ы 


| эше 


1 
| | 
а а ORE: 
80-100180-100160-95 


— 
| 


л» пе =‏ = س جد 


1 
98-100195-100185-100125-60 
ол ME E 


t 
{Liquid 
11 


== = чыз ызы مت‎ ды» ды» چیھ‎ чын, مھ‎ ныз سیو م‎ дЫ کہ‎ ‚эь سی‎ ыны ыа ыле «чый» لہ‎ се کی یہ‎ кыы سیو‎ «чей» леме ево жый» یہ کیہ‎ "чый می‎ чый чыз» سی‎ жый» دج‎ ым» سیو‎ бый» ie жуа» чый» تہ‎ эй» чыё ete чый» жым» کیہ‎ чыз плаве =ч» чыз» ый» лыд HP 


imit 


| 
| 
1 


‚== ыы м کیہ‎ м» чы یی‎ Чы» ы» ee یی‎ ы» дыы дый сто ди اج یہ ——————————————————————————————————— یی یہ حم‎ 


Р1аз- 
ticity 
index 


ANDERSON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 73 


TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


t { Classification 1 Percentage passing 1 1 
Soil name and f Depth } USDA texture | 1 t sieve number-- {Liquid + Plas- 
map symbol 1 1 { Unified f AASHTO | П П 1 | limit | ticity 
10 40 200 | index 
1 t | i 1 і | [| t 
Toccoa: t 1 1 1 | | ! ! 1 1 
"төз | 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Cartecay part---1 0-10 {Fine sandy loam {SM 14-2, А-ц 190- foe preston regc 80 (аб 50] --- 1 NP 
1 10-38 {Sandy loam, fine{SM, SC, 14-2, A=} 190-100175-100160-85 125-50 {| «30 { NP=10 
(| ł sandy loam, 1 SM-SC 1 1 1 1 1 1 
{ { loam. 1 t { 1 t i t t 
| 38-47 Loamy запа, 13M, SP-SM {А-2, А-3 {80-100{35-95 125-80 | 5-35 | === | NP 
! 1 sand, sandy 1 Н 1 i | | 1 1 
[ | loam. t і | | | | i 1 


Ттһіз mapping unit is made up of two ог more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


14 SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 


[The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire profile. Absence of an entry means data were not 
availabie or were not estimated] 


ا ا 
Risk of corrosion | Erosion‏ 1 
Soil name and | Depth] Permea- | Available | Soil | Shrink- | || 1 factors‏ 
map symbol r | bility | water { reaction | swell | Uncoated | Concrete | 1‏ 
capacit otential steel K T‏ 
t In |  In/hr | In/in i pH t і { [| 1‏ 
Appling: 1 { 1 | i i i | 1‏ 
ADB, ApC----—------ 1 0-11 1 2.0-6.0 | 0.10-0.15 1 H8.5-5.5 dLow------- ‘Moderate {Moderate | 0.20 | 4‏ 
{Moderate {Moderate {Moderate } 0.24 |‏ 4.5+5.5 1 0.15-0.17 | 0.6-2.0 1 411-52 
oe Preemie | ee eee {---------< | =-=- d‏ 1 -== 1 --- | 152-76 
1 | { 1 1 1 { 1 | 
Cartecay: H i і 1 t t t t i‏ 
Ca: t [ | і | t 1 і [|‏ 
Cartecay part---1 0-10 1 6.0-20 1 0.06-0.10 1] 5.1-6.5  lLow------- 1Low------- {Moderate { --- | ---‏ 
f 0.09-0.12 1 5.1-6.5 {ом lLow---e---1Moderate | --- |‏ 2.0-6.0 1 110-38 
үн ————— ILow------- {Moderate | --- |‏ 5,1-6.5 | 0.06-0.09 | 6.0-20 | 138-47 
+ 1 
Chewacla part---} 0-5 1 0.6-2.0 f 0.15-0.24 1 5.1-6.5 1Low------- iHighe------ {Moderate { --- | ---‏ 
 lLow------- 1High------ {Moderate | --- |‏ 5.1-6.5 1 0.12-0.20 | 0.6-2.0 5-451 1 
mee | --- === {---------- {---------- 1---------- 1 === |‏ | 45-70{ 
t |‏ 1 | 1 1 | | 1 
Cataula: 1 | | 1 1 ł 1 |‏ 
сьв, CbC, СоС2----} 0-5 1 2.0-6.0 1 0.08-0.11 1 4.5-6.0 dlLow------- lLow------- !High------ 10.32 1 3‏ 
dLow------- 1Highe----- |Bigh------ 1 0.25 |‏ 4.5-5.5 1 0.13-0.18 1 0.2-0.6 5-201 1 
dlLow------- Moderate High------ 1 0.24 |‏ 4.5-5.5 1 0.06-0.08 | 10.06-0.2 120-35 
oo | 0.2-0.6 | 0.10-0.15 | Ң,5-5.5 a ——— АН pun ------ | 0.32 |‏ 
Сес11: 1 t i { | { i‏ 
сав, сас, CdD----- 10-6 1 2.0-6.0 f 0.12-0.1! 4 H.5-6,0 lLow------- {Moderate {Moderate f 0.32 | 4‏ 
{Moderate {Moderate {Moderate | 0.28 |‏ 4.5.5.5 1 0.13-0.15 | .0.6-2 1 6-53 { 
ca NAE ДОН бє UN 0007 үт К |‏ 
СеВ2, CeC2-------- 1 0-4 1 0.6-2.0 f 0.13-0.15 1 H.5-6.0 d1Low------- {Moderate {Moderate 1 0.32 | 3‏ 
{Moderate {Moderate {Moderate 1 0.28 |‏ 4.5-5.5 1 0.13-0.15 | 0.6-2.0 4 5553 + 
р --- 1 --- twee ана [ненен manan {=== |‏ 153-70 
і | 1 | t 1 [ i‏ |[ 
1CmB: i 1 1 t | 1 1 1 1‏ 
Cecil part------ 1 0-6 1 2.0-6.0 | 0.12-0.14 1 5,5-6.0 lLow------- {Moderate {Moderate | 0.32] 4‏ 
Moderate {Moderate {Moderate { 0.28 |‏ 5-5.5.! 1 0.13-0.15 | 0.6-2.0 1 6-53 1 
aaa | nnn t ==- d‏ 5 --- | === 1 153-710 
i } i і ł 1‏ 1 1 1 
Urban land part.} | 1 1 1 i [ 1 1‏ 
t 1 1 1 і { 1 1 t‏ 
Тсс: 1 ł і 1 || | | і {‏ 
Cecil part u ess o = 1 0-6 1 2.0-6.0 | 0.12-0.14 1 5.5-6.0 {Гом-—-—---- iModerate {Moderate 1 0.321 4‏ 
f 4.5-5.5 {Moderate {Moderate {Moderate | 0.28 |‏ 0.13-0.15 1 0.6-2.0 1 6-53 1 
р --- i nen bo {---------- {---------- ренин {t =-=- d‏ 153-70 
t 1 1 1 1‏ | 1 1 
Urban land part.] 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1‏ 
i‏ 1 1 1 | 1 1 1 1 
Durham i 1 1 1 1 1 i i 1‏ 
Du Benan on ma on — тоа 1 0-13 1 2.0-6.0 1 0.07-0.12 { 5.5-6.0 lLow------- {Moderate {Moderate { 0.17 1 4‏ 
dLow-------iModerate {Moderate | 0.20 1‏ 4.5-5.5 | 0.12-0.16 1 0.6-2.0 4 113-02 
Бы | --- 1 --- {---------- у Ри {=== d‏ | 42-50{ 
i 1 t 1 ł 1 t {‏ 1 
Gwinnett: r 1 { 1 1 1 1 1 {‏ 
GLE, GtF---------- 10-3 10.6-2.0 |} 0.11-0.17 { 5.1-6.5 lLow------- iHigh------ {Moderate f 0.32 1 4‏ 
{Moderate  iHigh------ {Moderate ł 0.28 ł‏ 5.1-6.5 | 0.11-0.16 1 0.6-2.0 1 3-36 1 
em {о mm d eR dem leonibus Jaunannas fee i‏ .| 136-85 
i | і 1 і i i 1‏ 1 
Hiwassee: { 1 | { t 1 1 1 1‏ 
Нав, Нас, HaDe---- | 0-7 1 0.6-2.0 1 0.10-0.14 1 4.5-6.5 Low------- |Moderste {Moderate { 0.28 | 5‏ 
H.5-6.5 lLow------- e {Moderate | 0.28 |‏ | 0.12-0.15 1 0.6-2.0 7-611 1 
uu AE ен TT p ME po |‏ 
HwC2, HwD2-------- 1 0-3 10.6-2.0 1 0.12-0.15 1 l.5-6.5 lLow------- 1Moderate- fausto 10.281 4‏ 
 ilLow------- {Moderate {Moderate | 0.28 }‏ 4.5.6.5 | 0.12~0,15 1 0.6-2.0 3-621 1 
И ааа у eR ARA | ~ |‏ | === | --- 162-70 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Madison: 


MaB, MaC, MaD, MaE 


Тоссоа: 
17e: 
Toccoa part----- 


Cartecay part--- 


ANDERSON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS--Continued 


{ 
1 Depthi 
1 t 


| 

| 

1 0-6 

| 6-34 
134-46 
1 

{ 0-3 

3-34 
34-46 


mde یہ‎ mee anie cbe ды ج‎ сыды avit ede ted api E жыйы cede opi elt cd Жы موہ‎ cie ced dm ы» сл чы» el 


Permea- | 


bility 


In/hr 


| 


Available 
water 

capacit 
In/in 


0.11-0.15 
0.13-0.18 


0.12-0.16 
0.13-0.18 


0.08-0.12 
0.120.15 


0.10-0.14 
0.12-0.15 


[| 
| 


і 
5011 1 Shrink» | 
1 reaction | swell | Uncoated | Concrete 
otential steel 
ө | 
4.5-6.0 $ Bigh------ 1Moderate 
0,5-5,5 [еп —— о 
і ! 
4,5-6,0 $ High------ {Moderate 
4565.5 јака ------ 1 Moderate 
4,5-6.0 I Moderate 
1,5-6,0 --{Н1дһ 
4.5.6.0 {Moderate 
„526.0 {омы l High 
mie ааыа OSEE oes a 
і | 
1 | 
t | 
5.1-6.5. lLow------- ILow------- {Moderate 
5.1-6.5 سه مد ست ممه سا سا ا‎ } LOW ans onion {Moderate 
5,1-6,5  ÍLow------- ILow------- {Moderate 
5.146.5  lLow------- ILow------- {Moderate 
5.1-6.5 {ом PLO Wes === {Moderate 


1 
1 
і 
і 
| 
і 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
і 
і 
1 
i 
{ 
{ 
1 
| 
1 
| 
| 
і 
} 
1 
1 


Risk of corrosion 


і 
і 
і 


75 


Егозіоп 

factors 

K T 

0.28 4 
0.32 

0.28 3 
0.32 


= = سیو‎ OP ы می یہ یھ‎ лы» ЫЫ ee ДЫ» дЫ рд дЫ дЫ» жый» сте یہ یہ‎ me سد سی یہہ‎ wate оды 


1тһіз mapping unit is made up of two ог more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 


composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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[Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern. 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Appling: 
ApB, ApCe----- — 


Cartecay: 
Ca: 
Cartecay part-- 


Сћемасја part-- 


Cataula: 


CbB, CbC, CoC2--- 


Cecil: 
CdB, CdC, CdD, 
CeB2, CeC2------- 


TcmB: 
Cecil part----- 


Urban land 
part, 


Teme: 
Cecil part =m ese 


Urban land 
part. 


Durham: 


Du Bw on on on on on an oven on on on omen 


Gwinnett: 
GLE, Gt F e on m n sa ma an enen 


Hiwassee: 
HaB, HaC, HaD, 
HwC2, HwD2------- 


Madison: 
MaB, MaC, MaD, 
MaE, MdC2-------- 


Pacolet: 
PaE, PaF, PcD2--- 


Toccoa: 
1те; 
Тоссоа part---- 


Cartecay part-- 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


Flooding 


|Нудго- | 


| logic}! Frequency | Duration | 
rou | 

i ! і | 
| | | ! 
| B lNone-------- | مە مە مه‎ | 
| ! | ! 
| | ! ! 
! ! | | 
| C | Comnon------lBrief------ | 

| 

| € | Common------ IBrief------] 
| | ! | 
| | | | 
| B lNone-------- { -— i 
| | ! | 
{ | l | 
| | ! l 
| B lNone-------- { mee { 
| | | | 
| | | i 
| B lNone-------- | een | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| і | | 
| | l | 
і | ! | 
ров FN OT E en e en mn en om an en } mme | 
| | | || 
| | ! ! 
| | ! | 
і | ! ! 
| | | | 
i B { None-------- i -— | 
| | } і 
| | | | 
{ в lNone-------- i omen | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
i | | | 
| B lNone--------] ane H 
| | | i 
| | | | 
| | | | 
{в | Мопе-------- | --- } 
| | і | 
| | | ! 
| B | None-------- } ==- H 
| | | і 
| | | | 
| | | l 
| B ЕОНИ ааш 
Common------iBrief------] 


| с | 


Months 


Jan-Dec 


Dec-Mar 


The symbol > means greater than] 


Depth 
FE 


>6.0 


0.541, 
0.5-1. 


26.0 


>6.0 


>6.0 


26.0 


26.0 


26.0 


26.0 


26.0 


>6.0 


2.5-5. 
0,5-1. 


High water table 


} 
Н Кіпа 


{ 
i 
| = 
| 
| 
5 я 
5 И 
| 
| “~ 
| 
| 
! 
| ага 
| 
1 
| == 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| == 
Н 
| 
і 
! 
| 
H مه سمه‎ 
| 
1 
| ==“ 
і 
! 
| 
H — 
! 
і 
| 
i E 
| 
! 
H --- 
| 
| 
0 ил 
5 {Apparent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Months 


Jan-Apr 


Nov-Apr 


Dec-Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Bedrock 


| 
| Depth 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
і 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
| 
| 
і 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in 


>60 


>60 


>60 
>60 


Ithis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


Appling sandy loam 


TABLE 18.--ENGINEERING TEST DATA! 


Parent 
material 


Report 
No. 


і 
{ ST3SC-4-9 


3 1/4 miles west of Anderson Air-jGranite 


port and 1,670 feet east of 


intersection of S.C. Highway 187 


and S.C. Secondary Highway 261; 
about 650 feet south of S.C, 
Secondary Highway 261, and 30 
feet east of field road. 


Appling sandy loam 

3 1/2 miles north of Belton, 
about 1/4 mile northwest of 
intersection of S.C. Highway 20 
and S.C. Secondary Highway 29 on 
north side of S.C. Secondary 
Highway 29, 


Cartecay fine sandy loam 
About 10 miles northeast of Pen- 


57350-1-6 
Granite 
Gneiss 


ЫЫ api adm anim‏ یہ cim cede cis чыз чы» atm чы» cd‏ = یہ 


1 57189С-4-7 
tAlluvial 


dleton, and about 8 miles west of} 


Piedmont; about 1,980 feet south 


1 


of S.C. Highway 88, 660 feet west! 
of S.C Secondary Highway 567, and} 


50 feet northeast of Six and 
Twenty Creek. 


Cataula sandy loam 
4 miles south of Belton, and 


about 500 feet north of intersec- 


tion of S.C. Secondary Highway 
107 and S.C. Secondary Highway 
118, and about 10 feet east of 
S.C. Secondary Highway 107. 


Chewacla loam 

6 1/4 miles west of Honea Path; 
125 feet north of S.C. Highway 
252 on flood plains of Hen Coop 
Creek, and 160 feet west of Hen 
Coop Creek, 


Durham loamy sand 

1 mile south of Townville, 1 1/4 
miles northwest of Fork Elemen- 
tary School; about 500 feet west 
of unnumbered paved county high- 
way that extends south southeast 
from S.C. Secondary Highway 117 
at Townville School. 


1 

| 

і 

| 57280-5–3 
tGranite 
{Gneiss 


57350-4-5 
Alluvial 


S69SC-14-2 
Granite 


um = س‎ ч ы» cim чы سم‎ enam کیہ‎ cei یی‎ дЫ» anim سوہ‎ cát ede чы enim cde pits 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Rev ИН 
н 
— 
D 
a 
. 


ресе 


t 
1-26983{ 0-8 
1-26981126-421 
1-26985152-761 


MÀ سد‎ it cem mde 


I-269801 0-5 
I-26981117-3 
1-26982113-6 


С а 


m ی‎ mein یہ‎ = м» чы чы کہ‎ А» ete ende ал س‎ e плеше ce cie ae ce је жш пе سک سد سی سی‎ c cham کی‎ 
= = cede abit Эл» cti جو مھ‎ отада دج‎ од سی ج‎ 


11-269521 0-10! 
11-269531 10-191 
11-269541 19-231 
11-26955123-381 
11-26956138-17] 


= = 


11-26957 
11-26958 
11-26959 


PT? 
Wan 
WO 


2 


1-26963| 0-5 
I-269641 10-20 
I-26965] 15-70 


тоз 


сам‏ کیک e теме те e edm e edm‏ سا دج ред а пе MÀ Ды те‏ یہ ج 


ды» а а‏ س یہ و пе m‏ یہ ае‏ مہ ی 


11-269661 0-6 
11-26967120-3 
11-26968152-5 


Ow 
uim e enam mis edm مد‎ mekin о cede пне АЫ e М ШЫ et ot дЫ مہ‎ te ЧЫ تق‎ чыш eim is cam cdm 


we ee ee سم‎ 


=» ce cede 
— 


1 
DepthiHorizo 


> 
ке) 


€ 


Un 
NU 
oe 
et 


w 
X 


Qu P 
09 о 


о 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


60 
(0.25 mm) 
No. 200 
(0.074 mm) 


cute mae emt ne aie یہ‎ ele чэ mat әш ча А БА ы یہ‎ лаш ЫШ سی‎ РЦ 
ae چیہ حا س‎ А کیہ یہ‎ aam یہ‎ amda лыы ЧЫ مہ‎ ШЫ ЫЫ о БЫШ пети Чаш کد‎ ЫШ و‎ чы ЧӘЕ می کل ی‎ чы а ی‎ аа си пре да کت‎ лоше کہ‎ саде mete поље کیہ‎ eu کہ‎ opie ам ои си 


echanical analysis 


——-eenaniea: anaiysis^ _ 


assing sieve 
n t | 


{Percentage 
+ smaller 


тал ә 
FNS 


46 
17 


Plasticity 
index 


"d 
О 
ct 


€ € —À سے = حت سو‎ а итд лы» re следе ды» ait соме ъд ле cit ы اج‎ 


wat 
wut 


Ulu 1 
= cdm cdm otim mela чыз طا‎ apin тад ЫЫ рд поље опао стање Чыны کیہ‎ чыды ыы mee ede ЫЫ ed ی‎ дызы ap а cde 


-aN { 


= 
ul 


DE | 
1 


аһы‏ یہ ел пне ам‏ سیه سی مہ کیہ کیہ да‏ کہ کی م селе‏ سو س тла‏ سی та ШШ‏ یہ کا зе‏ دہ пре чы‏ یہ یہ па ЫЫ ЫЫ ыш‏ ی семе‏ یہ لہ م mein‏ سو یہ aei‏ یہ saaa‏ م пп‏ چیہ یہ دہ و یم 
со\л І‏ 


19 
16 


NP 


NP 
NP 


NP 
NP 


Classification 


A-2-h(0) 
A-5(4) 
A-2-4(0) 


im سج‎ mate مہ‎ л ete کیہ کت‎ ee ith یہ‎ etm at in PREPARA 


Unified! 


MH 
ML 


SM 
MH 
ML 


SM 
SM 
SM 
SM 
SP-SM 


SM 
CL 
MH 


VNIIONVO HLNOS ‘ALNNOD NOSHHONV 


ML 
SM 
SP-SM 


SM 
ML 
SC 


LL 


TABLE 18.--ENGINEERING TEST DATA--Continued 


=== O E OOE T o E T O т 


1 1 1 1 1 Mechanical analysis 1 t | Classification 
1 1 1 Н { Percentage {Percentage 1 1 
1 H 1 r | passing siey { smaller | PNE 
Soil name and location 1 Parent {Report {Depth{Horizont  — | {f ~ | than to td 4 AASHTO3 | Unified! 
t material | No. | ł g log і 8 | 0.005 25: ft і 
| 1 i 1 бе pee је. 1 тш ice i! | 
1 1 1 { | e bu for 1 tant 55: { 
1 1 1 i fon fa. t.3 4 t fort 1 
| 1 1 t pep ESO 4 | 1 | 1 
ИЛИ = ‚эээ a a іф БЕ NER MEE II NC ت ا اا طا‎ 
l 1 1 In] 1 { 1 | {Ро | 1 i 
{ i { t | { 1 1 i 1 1 1 
Gwinnett sandy loam 1 57350-4-7 | 1 l i | 1 [ t 1 1 1 
1 mile east of crossing of S.C. {Hornblende 11-269691 0-3 1 Ар 11001 57! 351 20 | ---1 NP {A-2-4(0) { SM 
Highway 184 over Savannah River, 1 11-269701 3-301 B2t f 100! 671 531 44 4 54 | 17 14–7-5(8) | MH 
about 1/4 mile southeast of { 11-26971136-154 С ' 1001 811 70: 63 1501 9 {А-5(9) | ML 
intersection of S.C. Highway 184 } } 1 i 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 
and unnumbered paved highway, and! 1 1 | 1 | 1 | 1 { 1 1 
about 70 feet west of unnumbered | 1 [ 1 1 | { t { { t [ 
paved highway. | 1 ł 1 1 1 i 1 i 1 ł 1 
t 1 1 i 1 | 1 1 i 1 1 | 
Hiwassee sandy loam | 57250-8-10 } 1 1 1 | 1 1 1 { t i 
4 miles west of Anderson, 3/4 'Ногпђјепде 11-269721 0-5 |! Ар { 100 | 601 39 ¢ 28 1291 7 $A-4(1) | SM-SC 
mile south of S.C. Highway 24, | Gneiss {I-26973] 5-17! B2it | 100! 721 601 50 1 37 1 14 $A-6(7) | CL 
and 1/4 mile east of Five Mile | 1I-26974117-381 8225 | 100 | 80 f 71 | 64 | 67 | 22 {A-7-5(15){ MH 
Creek. ! | | [ ! | | | ! | | 
| | | | Н | | | | { | ! 
Pacolet sandy loam { 57350-8-10 | і | t | | | | | | | 
7 miles southwest of Iva, and {Granite 11-269861 0-6 |! Ap {100 | 56 | 32 | 18 { «f NP fA~2-4(0) | SM 
4,600 feet northeast from Gregg {Gneiss 11-26987! 6-221 Bat | 1001 78: 58 | ШП і д9 | 21 |А-7-6(10)} ML 
Shoais on the Savannah River, and] 11-26988131-"91 С 11001 651 44 | 32 1371 12 |А-6(3) | 8M 
70 feet south of S.C. Secondary | H | 1 | i | t l | | і 
Highway 36. | і 1 { i | | | | | | || 
i i | ! | | | | | ! | | 
Toecoa sandy loam { S70SC-h-1 | H | i Н | Н | | i i 
1 1/4 miles south of Savannah fAlluvial 11-26978! 0-9 | Ap t{ 1001 731 25] 12 | ---{ NP $A-2-4(0) 1 SM 
River Bridge on S. C. Highway { 11-269791 9-301 Ci і 1001 78 | 31 |! 21 | =-=} NP fA-2-4(0) | SM 
181, 600 feet east of Savannah | | ! H Н i ! Н l H H i 
River. i i i | | | l | | { | | 


1Tests performed by South Carolina Highway Department. 

2Mechanical analyses according to the AASHTO Designation T 88. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from 
results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHTO 
procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis 
of all the material, including that coarser than 2 mm in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed 
by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2mm in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The 
mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soil. 

3Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): The 
Classification of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHTO Designation M 145-49. 

Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Technical Memorandum No. 3-357, Volume 1, Waterways Experiment Station, 
Corps of Engineers, March 1953. 
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TABLE 19.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


l 
Soil name ! Family or higher taxonomic class 
4 
ње — —_ 
| 
Applinge------------ -O------|] Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Car teca y ee m m a e e a recen | Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aquic Udifluvents 
Catau aee m n on ea en an an on m o am o oa o an en на | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Fragiudults 
Cecil------- —————————— | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Chewaela-------- m m m m m on enn | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentio Dystrochrepts 
Durham s e en on en on sa oo on o ee m me enn o o o | Е1пе-1оашу; siliceous; thermic Typic Hapludults 
Gwinnett--------- o am om sa o o an =-} Clayey, kaolinitio, thermic Typic Rhodudults 
Німаззее- e em en m e m o | Clayey, kaolinitic; thermic Typic Rhodudults 
Madison-e-------- A | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typie Hapludults 
Pac olet e enu a meme nm ee ern | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
TOCCOA meme nee mm mee o o n | Coarse-loamy; mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
H 
—— ———————M— О __________. „________________-__. 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual's income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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